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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


pee SE heh 
HE Czar got through alive. That is, in blunt language, the 
foreign event of the week. Either the Revolutionary party 
were daunted by the enthusiasm of Moscow, or they waited to see 
if any concessions would be forthcoming, or the precautions of 
the Russian police were most successful. Atall events, the Czar 
vas crowned on Sunday, in the regular place, and with full 
formalities, dined in state clad in robes and crown, and drove 
out, unescorted, among his people, and suffered nothing worse 
than tedium. Not only was he not blown up, but no attempt 
was made upon his life, and to all external appearance he was 
as safe in his capital as any other European Sovereign. His 
escape will be a sore blow to the Nihilists, whose hold upon the 
public mind is based upon the belief that they can always, when 
resolved, find agents who will at least attempt to perform their 
task. This is evidently not the case, and the revelation deprives 
the party of much of its evil fascination. It should be observed, 
moreover, that although great precautions were taken, the 
Emperor was not secluded. He rode miles through the city in 
procession, he walked round the tower of Ivan the Great under 
thousands of eyes, he attended the opera, and he drove out to 
see the illuminations nominally, at all events, unattended. 
Still, he was unassailed, and must be pronounced in the pitched 
battle with the Nihilists, on ground they themselves chose, com- 
pletely victorious. Even if they should assassinate him after- 
wards, they failed to keep their threat that if the Emperor 
remained obdurate, he should never be crowned. 


We have said all we have to say of the Coronation elsewhere, 


but may note here that unless the Correspondents are unusually 
courtly, the ceremonial was exceptionally well arranged. Nothing 
appears to } ‘ve gone wrong, the magnificence was uniform and 
sustained, od no accident occurred among the vast crowds who 
assembled to see the ceremonial. The illuminations impressed 
even experienced spectators as something marvellous, and the 
only defect in the ecclesiastical ceremonies was their excessive 
length. The Ambassadors, many of whom are well up in years, 
were compelled to stand the whole time, like all others within 
the cathedral, and at last mustered up courage to fidget 
perceptibly. All the narratives, indeed, leave on the mind 
two impressions,—first, that the Russian people are cordially 
favourable to the Government; and secondly, that the govern- 
iug mechanism works with unusual precision and force. 
The difficulty of organising so grand a festival, with 
its concourse of dignitaries, its aggregation of troops, and 
the mobile multitudes who attend it, is inconceivable, and we 
suspect the impression of danger to the Czar which pervaded 
Moscow lent unprecedented earnestness to the officials entrusted 
with the preparations. It will be observed in the accounts that 
the Czar’s brother, the Grand Duke Vladimir, was throughout 
treated as the second man in the Empire, and that no Russian 
not royal makes any separate figure at all. For the moment, the 
absence of any great personage among Russian statesmen, 





governors, or soldiers is a noteworthy feature in Russian 
politics. Noone stands much above the crowd save the Czar 
himself. 





A meeting of Liberal Members was held at the Foreign Office 
on Tuesday, and was attended by two hundred and eighty 
gentlemen. Mr. Gladstone made the only speech, and announced 
that the Government, seeing the time which had been consumed, 
partly through “unfavourable circumstances,” such as the pro- 
tracted debate on the Address and the Affirmation Bill, which 
was “introduced from a deep sense of the necessity of main- 
taining the order and dignity of the House of Commons,” pro- 
pose to abandon the London Bill for the Session. They would, 
however, make an “energetic” effort to carry the Tenants’ Bill 
and the Bill for Corrupt Practices, and the Bills, such as the 
Bankruptcy Bill, the Patents Bill, and the Bill for Criminal 
Appeals, which had been referred to the Grand Committees. 
These Bills he thought could be passed, with the assistance 
of the party, though he warned them that it might be neces- 
sary to deal with that “‘ tempting opportunity for obstruction,” 
the return of Bills from the Grand Committees. We have re- 
marked on the speech elsewhere, bunt may mention here that it 
was approved by many representative men, such as Mr. Whit- 
bread, Mr. Forster, Mr. Dillwyn, and Sir J. Lubbock. It was 
disapproved by Mr. Jesse Collings, who ridiculed the word 
“energetic,” and wanted stronger pressure applied to the 
House; and by Mr. Firth, who bewailed the fate of the London 
Bill. It really is hard on him, after all the pains he has taken, 
but his work will not be thrown away. Mr. Gladstone replied 
to Mr. Jesse Collings that “he could not threaten the House of 
Commons,” and to Mr. Firth that he saw no reason why this 
Parliament should not deal with London,—rather a sanguine 
view of its vitality. The speech in the House in the afternoon 
only confirmed these arrangements. 


Sir Stafford Northcote held an unreported meeting of his 
party at the Carlton Club, on the same day. His ideas have 
not transpired, but it is said that he pressed on his audience 
the expediency of “jealous criticism” upon all proceedings of 
the Government, which is, we note, the hint also given in the 
National Review by Mr. Balfour. That gentleman condemns 
obstruction by Parnellites, but approves criticism by Tories. 
The difference in idea, no doubt, is great, but we fear the differ- 
ence in practice will be small, and should like to see how com- 
pact the criticism would be, if it were expressed on paper, and 
taken as read. 


The Daily News of Thursday, following the lead of Wednes- 
day’s Standard,—how is it, by the way, that official hints to 
Liberal malcontents so often ooze out through the Standard ?— 
speaks with a sort of airy candour of the steady growth of a 
feeling below the gungway on the Liberal side of the House 
unfavourable to the National Debt Bill,—Mr. Childers’s Bill, 
thatis, for re-creating long annuities, in place of the five millions 
about to expire in 1885, and for the ultimate cancelling of 
£170,000,000 of Debt within the next twenty years. Of course, 
our Liberal contemporary is aware that this proposal is one of 
the principal elements of the Budget, that it has received the 
sanction of the Cabinet, and that the Liberal constituencies in 
the country have accepted it with the utmost cordiality. 
Does the Daily News really mean to smile on this new 
attempt to hollow out a very formidable cave, which might very 
easily result in a political crisis? If it does not, it should have 
treated this growing disloyalty to a most important Liberal 
measure,—if growing disloyalty there be, except in the imagina- 
tion of one or two intriguers,—with rebuke and displeasure. 
If it does, how are we to distinguish the tone of the Duily News, 
on this important question, from the tone of the Standard ? 


At yesterday’s sitting of the Grand Committee on Bankruptcy, 





opposition was threatened in the interest of the country bankers 
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on a vital point of the Bill; and the Government are likely to 
be defeated on the point, unless mercantile men and the public 
generally bestir themselves. This point was the payment of 
money by trustees in bankruptcy to an account of the Board of 
Trade at the Bank of England. By having such an account, 
the Board of Trade hope to obtain a large balance, which will 
help materially to defray the expense of the new administra- 
tion in Bankruptcy, which may otherwise cost the country 
£30,000 to £40,009 a year. Balances, if accumulated, though 
each one of them is small, will amount to a large sum, so that 
the administration, if the clause passes, would be provided at 
little or no loss to the creditors in each case. The country 
bankers, however, will not let their interests be touched in the 
slightest degree, so that the Government, if the scheme is to be 
worked out, must either impose new charges on creditors, or 
face a new burden on the Exchequer. The drift of the Com- 
mittee on this point is as unintelligible, on the supposition that 
they want a good Bill, as it is unfortunate. 


The Government Bill for Tenants is, at all events, a success 
in one respect. All parties accept it as a reasonable compro- 
mise. On Tuesday, the Bill passed its second reading without 
a division, and, as Sir M. Hicks-Beach said, amid “ practical 
unanimity.” The severe discussion will, of course, be in Com- 
mittee; but the Government, through Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, ex- 
pressed a clear intention of adhering to the Bill pretty 
much as it stands. The agrarian Radicals will, however, 
move several amendments, and two of them, we confess, 
though we are not inclined towards double proprietor- 
ship, have our sympathy. One is the total abolition of 
the law of distraint, the first effect of which is that the decent 
farmer is always liable to be overbid by the speculator, who can 
offer any rent, because he means to pay nobody but the landlord, 
who, but for this law, would not accept him. The other is the 
protection of the sitting tenant, who may have his rent increased 
on him in consequence of his own improvements. One remedy 
for this is Mr. Bonamy Price’s, quoted last week, but a simpler 
one might be devised. Why should not a rise of rent without 
formal notice to quit be made illegal? ‘The notice need not be 
acted on, but the farmer’s right to compensation would at once 
accrue, and could be settled as he and his landlord pleased. 
The Peers, however, who are submitting to universal reductions, 
in hope of better times, will certainly reject any clause benefiting 
the sitting tenant, and the farmers must fight it out with them. 
The debate was one of the forgotten kind,-—solid, temperate, and 
instructive, and without a single reference to the wrongs of 
Treland. 


A small disaster, which may have great consequences, has 
befallen French arms, Captain H. Rivitre, a Naval officer of 
distinction, about April, 1832, succeeded in capturing the citadel 
which dominates Hanoi, the capital of Tonquin. Here he re- 
mained twelve months with a small garrison, vainly imploring 
the shifting Governments of France to send adequate reinforce- 
ments. On the 20th or 2st ult., pressed, it is supposed, by 
want of supplies, and surrounded by Chinese troops in Anamese 
dress and under Anamese colours, Captain Riviére led a sortie 
through some fields of bamboo. His men were surrounded and 
driven back, leaving Captain Riviere, his second-in-command, 
and twenty-two men dead on the field. It is rumoured, but 
denied, that the citadel has since been taken, and the garrison 
massacred. ‘The news teeminated discussion in Paris. The 
credits were instantly voted, and a force of 3,000 Marines and 
Colonial troops has been ordered to Hanoi, where they are ex- 
pected to arrive on July 10th. Twelve hundred men have also 
been despatched from Saigon, but many of «these must be 
Anamese, and if the citadel has fallen they will-be tvo late. 
A much larger force will be required, and owing to the difficulty 
in using the Line regiments, the Madagascar quarrel may be 
allowed to simmer. 

The point of first importance in the Tonquin affair is the 
attitude of China, which is still uncertain. The Chinese 
Embassies in Europe all say China will defend Tonquin, but the 
Court of Pekin is slow to take great resolutions. The Empress- 
Regent has ordered her ablest Proconsul, Li Hung Chang, 
to his provinces, which touch on Tonquin, and heis at Shanghai, 
gathering up force to send forward by sea. So far as we can judge 
from scattered notices, necessarily imperfect, the Pekin Cabinet, 
which has one eye on Russia, has determined to await a de- 
claration of war from France, and to despatch troops to support 


t rrr iit 
Anamese, and not as Chinese regulars, Considerable bodies 


have already appeared in Hanoi—they arrive vid the Songeos 
River—and are armed with chassepdts, a portion, no dorky 
of M. Dupuis’ large importation of those weapons, This 
policy is convenient for Europe, which thus escapes the 
annoyances of a French blockade of China, and may 
be inconvenient for France. She need not recognise Chinese 
action, and may fight the battle out in Tonquin and before 
Hue, the capital of Anam. The campaign will, however, be 
serious, the season is deadly, and the Government in Paris are 
incurably averse to make an adequate effort. They want in 
fact, to make the Marines and Colonials do, and if they are nod 
exceptionally lucky, they will accomplish very little. 


Lord Salisbury made one of his acrid speeches to the South- 
wark Conservative Association on Wednesday, at the Town Hall 
Bermondsey, occupying the greater part of his speech with on 
of those violently partisan reviews of public affairs which no 
human being not prepossessed by the most bitter political 
animosity could accept as even pretending to historical accuracy. 
Towards the close he became a little more rational, and 
attacked the Government for trying to deal not directly with 
the evils which were admitted on all sides, but indirectly with 
these evils, by altering the political machinery by which, in the 
view of Liberals, these evils are fostered, and even in the view of 
Conservatives not abated. For instances, he gave the overcrowd- 
ing in London, which the Liberals propose to reach through a 
change in the government of London ; and the unequal pressure. 
of rates on property, which the Liberals propose to cure by 
creating new rating authorities in the counties. Surely it is 
a very reasonable, not a very unreasonable view, that in a 
place like London, where an unlimited number of different 
authorities can pull up a street separately,—and where they 
actually use that authority,—each for their own isolated 
purposes, to hold that unless you centralise these authorities, 
you can never deal adequately with local evils. And the 
same is true of county rating. Finally, Lord Salisbury did 
his best to depreciate the importance. of the Tenants’ Com- 
pensation Bull. 


On Monday, Mr. Cowen renewed, and on Thursday resumed, 
his attack on Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, in relation to Lord 
Granville’s supposed congratulations to Mr. Errington on the 
occasion of the Papal letter to the Irish Bishops; and, on the 
former occasion, was told in reply, by Lord E. Fitzmaurice, that 
Lord Granville had sent no letter of the kind either to Mr. 
Errington or to any one else in Rome, and that Lord Granville 
regretted that his former denial through Lord E. Fitzmaurice had 
been more sweeping than the question, and had consequently been 
construed as evasive. This was, we suppose, an amiable way of 
conveying to Lord E. Fitzmaurice that he had not shown Sir 
Charles Dilke’s tact in answering questions, and no one car 
question that so it is. On Thursday, a great deal of time was 
discreditably wasted in this miserable guerrilla warfare; but the 
Opposition only elicited that Lord O’Hagan and Lord Houghton 
had both done exactly what Mr. Errington has done,—i.e., con- 
veyed to the Pope on their own authority trustworthy information 
in relation to the state of Ireland,—and that it is as absurd to 
speak of Mr. Errington as an official ambassador to the Pope, 
as it is to speak of Lord O’Hagan and Lord Houghton in that 
light. 


We have spoken of the plague of Questions elsewhere, but 
must add here that Thursday night illustrated the very grave 
disposition of Members of the House of Commons to counten- 
ance the disgraceful waste of time which these idle interroga- 
tories cause. The Earl of Aberdeen, who has, it seems, been 
appointed her Majesty’s Lord High Commissioner of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, has circulated a letter, signed 
by himself and five others, deploring the decision of the House 
of Commons upon the Affirmation Bill, and recommending @ 
perusal of Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the subject. Sir H. 
Maxwell accordingly asked on Thursday whether the Earl of 
Aberdeen had acted in this way, and whether in doing so, if 
he had done so, he was acting under the advice or with the 
approval of her Majesty’s Government. Mr. Gladstone replied 
that he had no official knowledge of the circumstances, and did 
not deem it within his duty to make any official inquiry. As 
a matter of fact, he believed that Lord Aberdeen had issued 
the circular two days before he was appointed Lord High 
Commissioner, but that in any case the Government had 








its vassal King of Anam; but the troops are to fight as 


nothing to do with the ‘matter; a Peer was not deprived 
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of his ordinary political rights by being appointed Lord High 
Commissioner of the General Assembly of the Church of 


Scotland. 


Hereupon, though later in the evening, Sir H. Maxwell asked 
permission to move the adjournment of the House, in order to 
enter on a full discussion of the subject, but was supported by 
only thirty-nine Membersinsodoing. A fortieth, Mr. A.O’Connor, 
stood up, after the Speaker had announced that there were only 
thirty-nine, but was, of course, too late to alter the decision of 
the Speaker that Sir H. Maxwell was insufficiently supported 
in his request to be allowed to move the adjournment of the 
House. This is a flagrant instance of the favour shown by the 
House to obstructive motions. A more trumpery matter for 
cavil was never brought before the House. It might as well be 
proposed to waste the time of the House in discussing how far 
it was right that a Crown member of the Senate of the University 
of London should have his own views, and freely publish them, 
on the subject of the Affirmation Bill. Sir H. Maxwell should 
have been put down by the unanimous disapproval of the House 
of Commons, instead of being allowed so nearly to gain his 


point. 


Mr. MacCoan brought a question of Privilege before the 
House of Commons on Thursday, in the shape of a challenge from 
Mr. O’Kelly, which had arisen out of a reference made by himself 
in an Irish speech to Mr. O’Kelly’s suspension in February last 
for giving the lie to Mr. Forster. Mr. O’Brien was referred to by 
Mr. O’Kelly as his second, and Mr. MacCoan was asked to name 
4 second to act for him. ‘This he refused to do, and as no with- 
drawal of the challenge had been received, he thought it his 
duty to bring the matter before the Honse. The Prime Minister 
approved his action, and moved that Mr. O’Kelly be ordered to 
attend in his place on the following day (yesterday), to give a 
pledge that he would not go on with the quarrel. Mr. O’Brien 
would not answer for Mr. O’Kelly that he would admit the in- 
tervention of “the English Parliament” in his private quarrels; 
and Mr. Sheil, referring ironically to Mr. MacCoan’s earnest 
desire to keep the peace, suggested that an application to a 
magistrate would have been more to the purpose; a suggestion 
supported by Mr. Parnell, who maintained that as this challenge 
had arisen out of a speech not made in the House of Commons, 
the challenge was not properly a question of Privilege. Mr. 
Gladstone's motion was, however, carried, by 250 votes 
against 19. 


The House of Commons on Wednesday affirmed the im- 
portant principle that, as regards Sunday closing of public- 
houses, each county shall give its own decision. At least, 
it passed the second reading of a Bill shutting all such 
houses on Sunday in the county of Durham expressly on 
the ground that the people of the county wished it, and 
tliat of the twelve Members whom they send up, eleven 
supported it, only one opposed, and he refused to vote the 
other way. The only good speech against the Bill was Mr. 
Peter Taylor’s, who attacked its principle, objected to moral 
tyranny as nearly as bad as immoral tyranny, and said legis- 
lators were now prostrate before benevolent men, who made 
benevolent mistakes. There is truth of a kind in his objection, 
but it is impossible to prove that a people has not a right to put 
down a social nuisance, if it pleases. The people of Durham 
say that drinking on Sunday, when men have their pockets full 
spoils their only day of rest, and the evidence is that it does. 
Then why not stop drinking, as, for the same reason, we stop 
trading? As to stopping it piece-meal and by districts, that 
is convenient, because there are other places which, like London, 
‘would not endure the restriction. There ought, however, to be 
a general Act, for this reason,—that if Durham repents, her 
people cannot get rid of the special Act of Parliament. 


The Pall Mall Gazette publishes a letter from “ Stepniak,” 
the Nihilist author of “ Underground Russia,” upon the position 
of the party during the recent coronation. The letter was 
written on May 24th, but the writer prophesies an unimpeded 
ceremony, declaring that the Revolutionary chiefs have changed 
their method. So great was the excitement caused by the death 
of Alexander II., that they were overwhelmed with recruits, 
and were obliged to reject many, lest they should admit men too 
weak-minded for the work. They have, however, stopped their 
assassinations, for they suddenly see a chance of proceeding 
by msurrection, and abolishing not this or that Czar, but the 
Czardom, The statement is nearly incredible, in the face of 





the huge Army of Russia and the peasant feeling; but the 
absence of any attempt during the coronation is to be noted, as 
wellas the public statement about the officers of the Guard, who 
were arrested as the “ Revolutionists, but not Nihilists.” 


Mr. Auberon Herbert may take rank with the best phrase- 
makers of the day. His letter to Monday’s Times, headed 
“Some More Political Generosity,” contains some of the best 
(and worst-applied) rhetoric we have read for a long time. It 
is a denunciation of the promoters of the Tenants’ Compensa- 
tion Bill, and a prophecy that the dam erected by those who have 
promoted this Bill will soon be swept away by the rush of the 
agricultural labourers’ interests, which will find the interests of 
the tenant-farmers blocking their way. Mr. Auberon Herbert, 
though strongly opposed to all revolutions, little or big, prefers 
“a revolution in fustian to a revolution in broadcloth,” and con- 
cludes his attack on the politicians who have taken up the case 
of the tenant-farmers with this artistically composed bit of 
highly inapplicable invective :— Let me end by congratulating 
the politicians of both sides on the part so successfully played 
as concerns this measure. For courage in asserting one’s own 
interests, for a want of courage in defending the foundations 
of a healthy public life, for recklessness in party fighting, for 
blindness in misunderstanding the forces of the situation, the 
politician, whether agitating or administrating, has on this 
occasion fairly surpassed himself. If we can profitably wish him 
nothing else, we can always wish him the enjoyment ofa short 
memory, a defective vision, a light heart, and a long life.” 
Nothing could be happier, if only the facts were but in any 
decent correspondence with the language in which they are 
described. But we should have said that there has hardly been 
an agitation of our day to which this language is more comically 
inapplicable. Mr. Auberon Herbert is a Draconian judge of 
imaginary political crimes. He sums up with scathing 
indignation against criminals whose careers exist only in 
his own fancy, and pierces with lofty scorn the immoralities of 
his own ingenious invention. 

All who are interested in the Church controversies of the day 
should read the two remarkable articles published in the 
Fortnightly for June, by Professor A. V. Dicey and the Rev. 
Malcolm MacColl, on * ‘I'he Legal Aspects of Disestablishment ” 
and “The Clergy and the Law.” Professor Dicey’s paper is 
one of the ablest analyses of the bearing of the law on Dis- 
established Churches that we have ever read, though we exceed- 
ingly regret the rather unworthy sneer, on page 829, concerning 
a minister of the Independent Church at Huddersfield, against 
whose claim to retain his position under the trust deeds Vice- 
Chancellor Sir Charles Hall had given his decision. “ It is worth 
remark,” says Mr. Dicey, “that if Mr. Stannard had thought fit, 
with the aid of his congregation, to disobey the injunction of the 
Court, he might have found himself as tightly and permanently 
lodged in prison as Mr. Green. Unfortunately, a ‘ minister in 
gaol’ has not the alliterative impressiveness of a ‘priest in prison.’ 
The disobedience of a Dissenter does not excite the sympathies 
of good society.” So far as we can judge, the sympathy with 
Mr. Stannard, if he had resisted the law, would have been much 
greater than the sympathy with Mr. Green. The feeling that 
Mr. Green was a salaried official of the Established Church 
diverted the sympathy of ordinary Liberals from his case, in- 
stead of attracting it to his case. Mr. Stannard’s martyrdom 
would have caused a critical Parliamentary issue. 





But those who are disposed to echo Professor Dicey’s sneer 
should read Mr. MacColl’s extremely able paper. There they 
will see that it is in no way the refusal to obey the law which 
excites sympathy, but the refusal of a man in earnest to obey a 
very doubtful provision of the law, so long as Bishops who are not 
in earnest show not the smallest hesitation in setting at defi- 
ance provisions which are not doubtful at all. It is the 
gross inequality of the way in which the law is applied, and the 
cool indifference to previous decisions with which it is laid down, 
that has gained for a few Ritualists a sympathy which would 
never have been accorded to their specitic views. More instrac- 
tive reading on the relation of the law to ecclesiastical affairs 
than Professor Dicey’s and Mr. MacColl’s papers, we have not 
encountered for many months. 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 102 to 102}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PARTY MEETING. 


HE faint disappointment among Radicals created by Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech to the party meeting on Tuesday—a 
disappointment accurately reflected in the Pall Mall Gazette— 
will, we feel confident, disappear after more consideration. 
So great is the expectation which Mr. Gladstone always excites, 
that when it was known he was about to address his party, an 
impression spread abroad that he had some heroic, or unusual, 
or even novel course to suggest, whereby the delays of legisla- 
tion would be peremptorily suppressed. There was little 
reason, except impatience, for that supposition. The Premier, 
it should not be so often forgotten, is something more than 
a great orator, or even a great statesman and leader in 
reforms. He is the most experienced of living Parlia- 
mentary chiefs, he knows the interior history of the House of 
Commons during half a century, and he has in a very curious 
degree, considering his temperament with its perfervidum 
ingenium, confidence in that slow and cumbrous, but unresting 
machine, Parliamentary Government. He recognises, as he 
frankly admitted, that it is never safe to threaten the House 
of Commons; that it is far better to put up with its occa- 
sional aberrations, and that more work can be got out of it 
by gentle, steady pressure, than by any heroic device. He 
therefore informed his followers that the Government had 
decided to reduce the work to clearly practicable dimensions, 
and then to ask their special help in carrying it forward. Of 
the three political Bills in hand—the Tenants’ Bill, the 
Corrupt Practices Bill, and the Bill for the Government 
of London—they would abandon only the last, and 
press forward the other two with their whole energy. The 
Tenants Bill interested the whole country, and the Corrupt 
Practices Bill was “ indispensable,” a phrase received by the 
meeting with enthusiasm. They would also press on all Bills 
referred to the Grand Committees which those Committees 
might send up, a phrase which, it is well understood, is in- 
tended to exclude the Criminal Code Bill, which will not 
escape in time, and reduces the list to the Bankruptcy Bill, 
the Patent Bill, and the Bill allowing criminal Appeals. Even 
these Bills, said Mr. Gladstone, would demand exertion, for it 
might be necessary that the House should “deal with” an 
attempt to rediscuss them or their details all over again. 

This programme is not extensive and not exciting to the 
imagination, but it was received by all sections of the party, 
except the Extreme Left, with strong approval, and it has on 
the face of it two considerable advantages. It is practicable, 
and it is usual. The House, if it will only attend and moderate 
its desire for irregular discussion, can pass those five Bills, 
and can pass them without assenting to any novel or heroic 
device. This latter was, in truth, not feasible. A great many 
public meetings have proposed that Parliament should 
sit till Christmas, but the proposal, besides disgusting all 
Members who want to see the trees and the grass before 
winter, would have been utterly sterile. The Lords would 
have adjourned at their usual time, and the Government, after 
irritating the Commons, would have found itself with a sheaf 
of perfected Bills, but no laws, left upon its hands, The Lords 
could not be punished for a moderate adjournment, for half the 
country would consider the demand upon them unreasonable 
and imperious. Moreover, Ministers themselves are vertebrate 
animals, and continuous sittings through the entire year exhaust 
their strength too much. England chooses, not unwisely in 
quiet times, to be governed by old and middle-aged men, and 
her Ministers are worked already much more closely than is 
good either for them or for the public business. A Minister 
has to do all that the permanent Head of a Department has to 
do and all that the busiest Member of Parliament has to do, 
and to receive deputations, confer with colleagues, and keep 
himself informed as to the general movement of politics besides ; 
and to deprive him of his only chance of a holiday and of 
quiet thought over his administrative work, is to destroy his 
usefulness, as well as endanger his health. That proposal was 
inadmissible, and so also for the time was the alternative one, 
to take away the Private Members’ nights. Private Members 
sometimes waste their nights abominably, and are often 
counted out; but they are jealous of their privilege, and will 
not surrender it willingly, except in the last resort. Mr. 
Gladstone, like any other Premier, wishes to conciliate, 
not to fret them; and he accordingly proposed only to 
ask for morning sittings on Tuesdays and Fridays, and 
then, with those extra ten hours at his disposal, to press 








forward the very moderate list of Bill Mere 
Heavier measures being out of the comer thats, Shove: 
judicious course, and as such we believe it will on Hie the 
tion, be welcomed by the country. The condition is, of — 
that, as the Session is to be one of light work, the ae 
maining shall be actually done, that no further dela mek 

-. " : ys be per- 
mitted, and that no Bill of the list shall be left over ¢ 
considered again from the beginning. “~~ 

This will be comparatively easy, for there is one advan 
to be derived from the great moderation of the eourse ado 

hich has hardly been sufficient! — 
w ardly n sulliciently perceived. The Govern. 
ment stands in an excellent position towards Obstruction It 
is by no means certain that the Tory leaders mean to permit 
any work whatever to be done this Session. They oh. ey ; 
very glad to load the next with prearranged work, and thee 
have discovered how to do it without appearing to resort . 
un-Parliamentary devices. They have only to hint to their 
followers, as Sir Stafford Northcote did on Tuesday, at the. 
meeting of his own party, that the measures of this Gover 
ment ought to be “criticised with jealousy,” and they will take 
care so to consume the time with “criticism” that nothin 
shall actually be accomplished. They can, as they do, debate 
on Supply to an unprecedented extent; they can, as they 
do, with the help of their Irish allies, extend the right of in- 
terpellation till it becomes almost the only one remaining and 
Parliament is compelled to listen to inquiries which a decent 
clerk in the Department could answer much more satisfactorily - 
and they can, and they do, foster every irregular debate raised, 
no matter upon what subject. Through these devices and 
* jealous criticism” they hope to wear out the Session, and 
then to accuse the Government of weakness in passing none of 
its Bills, Those tactics, however, have now to be very care- 
fully pursued. Had Mr. Gladstone threatened to sit till 
Christmas, the Obstructives might have said that there was. 
time for everything, even for their vapidities. Had he asked for 
Private Members’ nights, they might have pleaded that all time 
being absorbed, they must take some of it for their grievances 
and their “ irregular but most important” discussions. Hadhe 
pressed the London Bill, they might have argued that 
it was important enough of itself to occupy a whole 
Session, and was brought in too late. And had he 
insisted on the full programme, they might have defended 
themselves by pleading that the Government had overloaded 
the House, and had asked for so much, that the alternatives 
were a barren Session or the passing of a quantity of laws 
undiscussed. As it is, they must either pass or reject the Bills 
proposed, or stand confessed before the country as men who 
are unwilling that legislation should go on. They will be 
reluctant, with the shadow of a Dissolution slowly ascending 
the political horizon, to run that risk of displeasing their 
constituents, and the Government Bills may receive an 
unexpected amount of fair-play. Whether, even if they 
do, they will get through depends, of course, upon the 
action of the majority, which recently has been get- 
ting a little out of hand. Mr. Gladstone, however, 
has done his utmost to reduce them to discipline without 
tyranny, and the Constituencies, seeing that, are sure to second 
his efforts. The electors cannot prevent obstruction, especi- 
ally as the great obstructives sit for trumpery villages, as in- 
capable of political foresight as of political interest, but they 
can make their representatives very sedulous in urging forward 
work. The election cannot be very far off, and for a year 
before an election the remonstrances of watchful local Com- 
mittees are received with considerable respect, even by Members 
who would not be sorry if legislation stopped. 


tage: 





THE NATIONAL DEBT BILL AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


. ie Standard of Wednesday is sanguine of a successful 
resistance to Mr. Childers’s Bill for diminishing the 
National Debt by re-creating for a considerable period the Long 
Annuities which will expire in 1885; and the Daily News 
of Thursday, if not exactly sanguine of the same result, con- 
templates it apparently with mild satisfaction. And, indeed, 
it is certain that Mr. Peter Rylands—a Liberal who is now 
too apt to walk in crooked ways—has given notice of his 
intention to move an amendment that would™be fatal to the 
proposal of the Government, that Lord George Hamilton will - 
raise a similar class of objections from the point of view of the 
Opposition, and that Mr. Mitchell Henry will take a special 
objection to asking Ireland, in her present state of poverty, to 
contribute towards such an arrangement. The Standard 
says that Mr. Anderson, a Scotch Liberal who occasionally 
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enjoys administering a snub to his party, is to swell the 


ranks of the deserters, though of this we know nothing except 
on the authority of the Standard, which may, perhaps, be con- 
fusing between Mr. Anderson and Mr. Rylands. But be this as it 
may; looking to the very discreditable defeat which Mr. Childers 
encountered the other day,—probably through some deficiency 
in the Whips,—in his proposal to substitute national for local 
collectors of the Revenue, we think it not so improbable as 
it may appear that the Standard is not speaking quite with- 
out book, when it anticipates some difficulty in passing this Bill. 
What the ground of apprehension may be we cannot tell, but this 
at least is clear, that either the Whips have not done their work 
very efficiently lately, or else that there must be some malign 
influence at work defeating their efforts. The Whips are, per- 
haps, taken at present too much from the Whig section of the 
Liberal Party. We should like to see one of them taken 
from amongst the Radical Members of that party, who 
would be more likely to know what was brewing in relation 
to motions such as that of which Mr. Rylands has given 
notice in relation to the National Debt Bill. But a change 
of thiskind cannot, of course, be made ina moment. However 
much we may wish that the Government should keep in mind 
its own apparent want of good information in relation to 
Radical defections from the Ministerial policy, the danger, 
if there be a danger, in relation to the National Debt Bill, 
must be dealt with at present by bringing public opinion 
to bear distinctly upon it. This, however, we will say, that it is 
simply impossible for the National Debt Bill to be “ dropped ” 
by the Government, as the Standard suggests. It is a 
proposal which is of the very essence of the Budget, and, 
indeed, the most important proposal in the Budget. To leave 
the initiation of the scheme proposed for another year,—z.e., till 
within a year of the actual expiration of the long annuities,— 
would bea very grave act of weakness indeed, of which we are 
quite sure that neither the Chancellor of the Exchequer nor the 
Prime Minister would take the responsibility. The defeat 
of the National Debt Bill would be the defeat of the 
Cabinet on the most important of its financial proposals, and 
in our view ought to be followed either by a resignation or by 
a dissolution. No policy announced by the Government this 
year has been received with more hearty approval than Mr. 
Childers’s wise proposal to anticipate the falling-in of these 
long annuities, and to renew something like five millions of 
them for another considerable period, with a view to a very 
substantial reduction of the Debt. The country is, we 
believe, in thorough earnest on the subject, and will 
give very short shrift indeed to Mr. Rylands, or any 
other Liberal who attempts to thwart the Government on this 
head. As for Lord George Hamilton’s opposition, we cannot 
as yet believe that it will receive the support of his leader. 
Sir Stafford Northcote is so deeply pledged to the policy of 
paying off Debt, that it would be a conspicuously shifty party- 
move in him to try to trip up the Government on a proposal 
of this kind. But whether Sir Stafford Northcote is shifty or 
straightforward in the matter, is nothing to the Liberal 
party. It is something to the Liberal party to see that 
its own Members shall go straight on a policy of this 
kind,—a policy of pure justice to our posterity, to whom 
we are handing down a great load of Debt of very dis- 
putable origin, while we are handing down to them, in some 
directions, as, for instance, coal, greatly diminishing resources, 
—one, moreover, proposed by the Premier himself, taken up 
warmly and with great ability by his successor, and accepted 
by the country at large with a chorus of approbation. If the 
Government should be defeated on such a measure as 
this, we hold that it would be simply impossible for 
it to accept such a defeat tamely. It would be equi- 
valent to a vote of want of confidence in its policy, and 
ought to involve the usual consequences of votes of want of 
confidence. Mr. Rylands, of course, must vote as he pleases. 
But we think we may assure Mr. Rylands that Burnley will 
be very little likely to accept him as its Liberal candidate 
again, if he contrives to inflict a defeat on the Government 
ma matter so important as this. The Liberal Whips should 
be warned of the very serious nature of their responsibilities, 
which have not lately been discharged with the usual efficiency 
and energy. Whether, as it is ramoured, this may be because 
there is disunion of any sort in the Cabinet itself, we, of 
course, have no means of knowing. But this we do know, 


that nothing would be resented more gravely by the Liberal 
party at large than the least evidence of disloyalty to the 
Government on a grave question of this kind, either in the 
Cabinet or outside it. 


In the country, the party was never 


more united than it is now. The least trace of a Parlia- 
mentary cabal would bring down upon those who gave comfort 
or aid to that cabal a very swift and memorable retribution. 

As regards the Irish side of the case, it may be true, as we 
said last week, that Mr. Mitchell Henry might perhaps succeed 
in showing that this is not a very happy moment for spending 
the taxes paid by the Irish people in paying off Debt incurred 
by the United Kingdom. But then it is no secret that the 
Government are not adopting a niggardly policy towards Ire- 
land, but are willing to sacrifice a very large sum for the pur- 
pose of such an assisted family emigration as the Western 
Irish have embraced with so much eagerness and gratitude. It 
is well known that the Government are prepared to advance 
to the Canadian Government a sum large enough to enable 
Canada to establish fifty thousand Irish comfortably on its 
virgin soil, without running any of the risks of hand-to-mouth 
emigration. That would, of course, be taking a good large 
sum out of the Imperial Treasury for Irish purposes, and 
would probably cancel, for the year at least, the Irish 
share of the cost of extinguishing Debt incurred in that 
year. And it is childish to ask the House of Commons 
to give up a great scheme for the reduction of Debt, for the sake 
of improvement loans to Ireland on which the Irish Members 
themselves are as yet in no way agreed, nor even likely to be 
agreed. Let advances to Ireland for the purpose of improve- 
ment of the soil, or for railways, or for any other development 
of the national resources, be considered on their merits, as the 
occasion may arise. We, at least, should certainly support 
the proposal to open up the West Coast of Ireland by one or 
two State-guaranteed railways, such as Mr. Tuke and his 
colleagues have more than once suggested. But these are 
small matters, which ought to be judged on their merits. The 
Trish Members are not agreed, and are by no means likely to 
be agreed, on any big scheme for devoting a large capital sum 
to public works in Ireland; and all such schemes are so 
purely imaginary at present, that it is ludicrous to consider 
them as competing with the proposal for paying off the 
Debt of the Empire. That is a question of national credit 
and of justice to posterity which is hardly affected, except 
theoretically, by the arguments of Mr. Mitchell Henry, so 
easy is it to balance the annual contribution which Ireland 
would pay to such a scheme by special contributions towards 
the relief of Irish distress, such as are already before the Govern- 
ment in the case of the Canada Emigration Scheme. The 
Irish Members cannot expect, and the more reasonable of them 
will not expect, that we should delay indefinitely the reduction 
of the Imperial Debt, in order to accumulate funds for vision- 
ary drainings of the Shannon region, or still more visionary 
reclamations of bog. 

Toreturn to the pinch of the question. Mr. Childers’s National 
Debt Bill will come on soon,—next week, we believe—for con- 
sideration, and whether the Tories trim on the subject or not, 
we hope to see the Liberals staunch, and the Whips up to their 
duty. If there be any failure in the matter, the irritation in 
the Liberal Party will be extreme, and will be well founded, 
A defeat of this Bill ought to involve the usual consequences 
of a defeat of the Government on a matter of first-class 
importance ; and a defeat of the Government in such a cause 
would be followed by an explosion in the country for which 
the handful of intriguing Liberals are very ill prepared. 


SOCIAL DISCIPLINE FOR THE LIBERALS. 


LIBERAL who seems to be ‘ somewhat’ writes a grave 
complaint in the Fortnightly Review for June that 

Lady Granville’s invitations are not nearly so skilfully adapted 
to cement the cohesion of the Liberal party in Parliament, as 
are the Marchioness of Salisbury’s to cement the cohesion of 
the Conservative party; andit is added that the Carlton Club 
is much more efficient in the empty social distinctions which 
it deals out to the Tories than the Reform Club, or the Devon- 
shire Club, is, or than the National Liberal Club is at all likely 
to be, in distributing the same class of social distinctions to the 
Liberals. The writer of the article takes the matter very seriously. 
He is aware, apparently, that this delicate social bribery ancl 
corruption is of no real importance, as regards the vote of the 
country. He admits frankly that to make one of the new-rich 
men feel at home among the aristocracy of his party produces 
no substantial effect on the constituency which he represents, 
though he thinks it may, perhaps, exert some very minute in- 
fluence of a satisfactory kind. But, says this advocate of the 
corruption which aristocratic favour can exercise, it is, after all, 





a matter of some importance to keep your party well together 
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in the House, as well as in the country. It may be of no im- 
portance, so far as regards the next general election, that Lady 
Granville should ask plebeian plutocrats to her assemblies, or 
that the Master of the Buckhounds should give them tickets 
for the Royal Enclosure at the Ascot Races. But it is of the 
greatest importance for the purpose of keeping these plutocrats 
to their duty in the House of Commons, and preventing them 
from joining cabals against the Government. It was, says this 
writer, Lord Beaconsfield’s great credit that he held his party 
together by the social cement of a little aristocratic patronage 
of this sort, during the whole of the last Tory regime. The 
country, it is true, had made up its mind to throw off Lord 
Beaconsfield’s yoke, but till the crash came there was abso- 
lutely no sign of party disloyalty to his Administration. And 
the reason was that the Tory aristocracy sent out their cards for 
balls and dinners and receptions generally, with the greatest tact 
and generosity, and filled the hearts of vulgar parvenus with de- 
light. The reason, we are told, why the Liberals when in power 
do not manage as well, is that they despise these things, or 
are too lofty-minded or too proud even to think about them. 
The consequence is that the Tory world encroaches on the 
world of ambitious Liberalism, and undermines the Par- 
liamentary party, even when the voice of the country 
is as unanimous and as loud as ever in favour of the 
Liberal cause. Such is the teaching of this anonymous Liberal, 
who seems to be “a pillar.” It really comes to this,—‘ Let 
the great nobles of the Liberal party lavish blandishments on 
all who serve it in Parliament, especially if they are vulgar 
enough to care for that sort of thing. These blandishments 
will not alter the opinion of the country, or will alter it only 
infinitesimally. But they will stimulate the zeal and discourage 
the disloyalty of tepid Liberals who care for social distinction, 
and do not care much otherwise whether they get into Parlia- 
ment on Liberal principles, or on Conservative principles, or on 
any one of the various shades of Conservative-Liberal and 
Liberal-Conservative principles.’ 

Well, we have only one reply to make to this Liberal coun- 
sellor. He is very likely quite right as to the uses of social 
blandishments in keeping a man zealously to his political duties, 
when he might otherwise become very lukewarm and languid 
about those duties. But then, is it a price which Liberal leaders 
can properly pay for political cohesion, nay, is it possible that 
they can really pay it without losing some of their sturdy faith 
in Liberalism ? The Conservatives may do, and may do with- 
out discredit to themselves or their principles, what Liberals 
cannot afford to do. The Conservative takes his stand 
on the principle of rank. Well, as he takes his stand 
on that principle, there is nothing discreditable to him 
in illustrating the force and significance of that principle, 
—such as it is. If he wants to strengthen the Con- 
servative party, he cannot do better than make good the 
influence of rank, as rank, over wealth and every other sort 
of power. If he wants to show how essential an aristocracy is 
to society, how can he show it better than by providing a long 
train of willing captives who have surrendered themselves to 
the influence of rank? Lady Salisbury is winning a re- 
eruit to true Conservatism, whenever she makes a million- 
aire own the ascendancy of high society over political 
ties. But Lady Granville is not winning a recruit 


-4o true Liberalism, she is winning a sham recruit at best, 


when she makes good the ascendancy of high society over 
political ties. There is something of treachery to true 
Liberalism in making social blandishments do the work of 
conviction. And we may depend upon it that no political 
leader who really devoted his mind to the exerting of social 
blandishments over his followers, could well avoid descending 
to a lower and meaner level of political life, and losing faith 
in his own principles. We should say, “Let the dead bury 
their dead,” 7.¢., let those who really think that aristocratic 
influence ought to tell more on conviction than historical or 
political argument, put forth that aristocratic influence to the 
utmost of their ability. But let not those who hold that 
there are in the political field plenty of considerations far 
more weighty than the preferences of Dukes and Duchesses, 
Marguises and Marchionesses, try to trim the balance by 
appealing to what they sincerely regard as false motives, 
motives which cannot work powerfully without telling against 
all the forees on which true Liberals rely. 

*” The Conservatives cry out that the tyranny of the Caucus 
is an intolerable tyranny,—that a constituency which gives 
its Member warning that if he votes against the Government 
which they elected him to support, they will not return him 
again, is a despotic constituency, exceeding its constitutional 





rights. True Liberals reply that ounbtiibiiblllei ae saat 
entitled to tell their Ake so that if he nett = —— 
their convictions on any essential point, he shall at Pane 
vacancy cease to be their representative. But they might ar 
add that there is nothing half so unconstitutional aa a 
view what is unconstitutional,—in indicating their wish { 
sever the tie between them and a Member w - 
their views, as there is in trying to twist, or ey 
political opinions by social Siecilldhsheee “ie so a : 
of influences which are entirely irrelevant to political truth 
and falsehood. The constituency which says, * Vote thus 
you shall lose your seat,’ may induce a Member to eh 
unprincipled vote; but it applies that inducement on! in. 
cidentally, and because it is not otherwise possible ri et 
itself truly represented in the House of Commons. But the 
Duchess or Marchioness who says in effect, ‘ Vote thus, or you 
shall not come to my parties,’ causes her victim to give he 
may be an unprincipled vote for no reason which will ete 
justification at all. The Duchess or Marchioness in question 
has no constitutional right to be represented in the House of 
Commons,—which the constituency that elects a Member cer- 
tainly has,—and, therefore, alters, so far as she does alter, her 
victim’s political opinion, by a pressure which, according to all 
true Liberals, is a perverting one, a pressure which is purel 
dislocating, mischievous, and corrupt. P 
Our reply to the Liberal who wants to reorganise the Social 
Discipline of the Liberal Party would be very brief, namely, that 
such social discipline is essentially hostile to Liberalism, even 
when it is incidentally favourable to it. Itisa lowering influence, 
It introduces disturbing, perverting, and intoxicating influ. 
ences, which taint the atmosphere of Liberal politics. The 
Liberal leaders who lay themselves out to ingratiate them- 
selves not as statesmen but as nobles, witb the rank and file 
of the party, lay themselves out to darken counsel by a refined 
sort of corruption, And they can never do this long without 
emasculating their own influence as leaders, and lowering their 
only legitimate attraction for those whom they desire to guide, 
The gilded-saloon business may be very fit and proper for the 
devotees of rank, as rank. For those who are not devotees of 
rank, as rank, but who think that the promotion of the popular 
welfare should be the supreme law of politics, it is not only a 
little degrading to exert consciously the blandishments of rank, 
but a degrading strategy which can never have any effectual 
success. It will doa great deal more to eat out the hearty 
convictions of Liberals, than it will ever do to keep crooked 
Liberals on the straight track. 


ho misrepresents 





FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

HE irritation expressed by the French journalists at the 
English comments on their Colonial enterprises is, on 

the surface, a little absurd. They seem to think that when 
France is in movement, Englishmen should either be silent or 
approve, and detect in the most straightforward criticism a 
sinister intent. Of course, Englishmen will criticise, and as 
they are not much occupied with their own affairs just now, 
they will criticise closely, and close criticism of the French 
expeditions now on hand cannot be honestly made favourable. 
The English, for the moment at all events, are disposed to re- 
gard conquest as immoral, and if ever expeditions had con- 
quest for object they are those despatched against Madagascar 
and Tonquin. As against the Malagasy, the French have simply 
no case at all, They say they are not allowed to hold land 
in Madagascar, but they are no more banished than other 
people, and great States do not invade to secure privileges of 
that sort. They are, too, obviously seeking much more 
than a change in internal law. They are asking a protectorate 
over half the island, and a dominant influence in the remain- 
der, and between a French Protectorate and annexation there is 
only this difference,—that under the former word a Com- 
missioner reigns much more absolutely than a Governor would 
dare todo. In Tonquin the pretext is a little better, for a 
petty war has been simmering for some years, there is a 
Treaty alleged to have been broken, and a French garrison 
has suffered a reverse, but the French Government in this 
instance make little cdncealment of their intentions. They 
demand in so many words the right to hold Tonquin ‘by 
means of fortified places, the right to collect the whole 
revenue and assign it as they please, and the right to 
“protect,” that is, to govern through a native Prince, 
the whole kingdom of Anam. The English think this 
cynical, as it is, and being accustomed to study Asiatic 
expeditions, they think it foolish besides. They do not 
question that if France likes to use 30,000-men in the 
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k, she can conquer Madagascar and Tonquin ; they only 

pice i i and far beyond anything th 
say the work will be serious, and far beyond anything the 
French people have been led to expect. To dictate terms: to 
the Hovas, a French General must reach the capital by marching 
300 miles through a country of which 120 miles is a swampy, 
malarious forest, must overthrow 70,000 brave barbarians, of 
whom 20,000 are, for Africans, good soldiers, and must hold 
9 line of positions not more than 30 miles apart. To do this, 
with full hospitals and all stores to be sent by sea, will 
take 15,000 men and a large expenditure ; and the Chamber 
will be loth to spare the money, and indignant at being asked 
for the troops. In Tonquin, the business will be much more 
gerious. As we read the recent intelligence, the Anamese have 
found allies, and the attack on the Citadel of Hanoi, which is pro- 
ceeding so disastrously for the French, is being carried on by 
foes very different from the peoples of the Cochin-Chinese Delta. 
The King of Anam has enlisted the fighting Mountaineers, and 
has received from China a few well-armed soldiers, who will 
fight under his banner and in his name. That, in fact, is the 
characteristic policy which the Chinese have adopted. The 
Government of Pekin, though determined, is at once cautious 
and slow. So long as it can avoid that extreme measure it 
will not declare war on F’rance, but will aid its vassal with 
troops, who are being rapidly collected in the neighbouring 
provinees. These troops will swarm down to Hue and Ton- 
quin, and fight as Anamese; and the French, when they land 
the inadequate reinforcements they are sending, will find them- 
selves opposed by some 30,000 men, well armed, fairly disci- 
plined, and full of confidence in their leaders, The Chinese 
know the country, they will be assisted by the natives, 
and they can live in positions in which Frenchmen would 
rish wholesale of disease. That they will defeat the French 
in pitched battles is improbable, but they will waste them, and 
waste them continuously, in the morasses and forests, till the 
French Government will find that for a serious advance an 
army with reserves is indispensable. It will take 15,000 
men, at least, to hold Tonquin, even if China does not openly 
declare war; and the moment no other course remains, China 
will deelare war, and use her Fleet, now formidable in shallow 
waters, To talk of this expedition as insignificant, or to limit 
its cost to a quarter of a million, is trifling with the country. 
The French have embarked upon an expedition as serious as 
the invasion of Afghanistan, and are likely to reap from it 
jast as little profit. 

At the same time, while it is clear these things must be 
said, if the English are to speak honestly at all, there is one 
excuse to be made for the French journalists. They note 
much more carefully than Englishmen do the utterances of a 
few among us who criticise them not for their own sake, or 
for the sake of truth, but from a belief that these expeditions 
seriously threaten English interests. There are men among 
us, some of them in good positions, who are anxious that 
England should interfere even with menaces, who believe 
English interests distinctly threatened by the French expeditions, 
and who conjure up visions of danger to India and danger to 
British commerce as readily as if the French were Russians. 
This tone is most unwise, and should be censured by every 
politician of experience. Hardly anything France could do 
in the way of Colonial enterprise would inflict so much injury 
on Great Britain as a quarrel between the two nations, even if 
it were kept within the limit of tart despatches, We should 
instantly be compelled to * watch France,” that is, should lose 
our present freedom in every quarter of the world, and be ham- 
pered by endless intrigue in every Eastern Court. A revolution 
in Paris would mean positive danger for us, and every rein- 
forcement sent to a French squadron would be a reason for a 
similar addition to our own Fleet. The expeditions on 
hand neither threaten us nor concern us, except so far 
as we regret to sce France frittering away her strength in im- 
moral or sterile enterprises. We are not bound to prevent all 
wars of aggression because they are unjust, nor are the Hovas 
or the Tonquinese specially deserving of sympathy by reason of 
theircivilisation or their weakness, The Hovas can fight for them- 
selves very well, and we venture to predict that they will not, 
in the end, be conquered, The Tonquinese, on the other hand, 
have protectors as efficient as we could be, so efficient that 
the French are rash in arousing their hostility for so inadequate 
an object. Fighting China in Indo-China, that is, on a spot 
where no final blow can be delivered. is fighting a great Power. 

he argument as t6 our geographical interests is almost puerile. 
It is said that if France held Madagascar in force, she could 
stop our commerce on its way toIndia. Soshe can now, much 
more easily, by sending her ships into the Channel. Weare not, 





we presume, about to recommence the old system of peace to the 
west and war to the east of the Cape, and if we are not, the 
seizure of a British vessel off the Cape would be answered in 
the Channel and the Mediterranean, not in Africa. France 
would lose Algeria, not the Sakalava country, as Lord Palmer- 
ston pointed out, when Count Walewski, in a moment of arrog- 
ance, ventured to talk of war. As to the masters of Tonquin 
conquering all Indo-China, and threatening India, it is worse 
than the talk about Russia in Afghanistan. It will take the 
French half a century to build up an effective Power in Indo- 
China, and when they have done it, the new “ Empire” would 
be absolutely at the mercy of Great Britain, which by a few 
words at Pekin could press the dependency from both sides. 
The Deputy for Cochin China may gasconade about French 
destiny in Asia, but it will be time enough to fidget when the 
French threaten Siam, which, with a few decent officers, could 
make a stout defence; and even if Bangkok were French, 
India would not be endangered. To attack her by sea would 
be difficult enough, but to attack her in British Burmah by land, 
through that wilderness of jungle and swamp and mountain, 
all infested with miasma, is an enterprise from which the 
wildest of French Generals would shrink. To read some 
of the letters written and speeches made, one would think that 
the whole course of French history in Asia, and indeed in 
all the colonial enterprises of France, had been forgotten. 
That history has been almost unbroken. France has every 
now and then commenced a great enterprise, has achieved 
a first success, has met unexpected difficulties, and has 
abandoned openly or secretly its further prosecution, throw- 
ing over her agents with reckless ingratitude as persons 
who have failed. To quarrel with France because she may at 
some future time secure a great dependency in Indo-China 
which, at a farther future time, may be used against India, is 
like quarrelling with a child because he may when a man 
propagate effectively dangerous ideas. Prophetic statesman- 
ship of that kind always fails, and it is only to the prophetic 
eye that this expedition to Tonquin can appear dangerous. Of 
course, if France quarrels with China and tries to blockade 
her ports, England would be injured, though not half so much 
as she was injured by the blockade of the Southern States ; but 
the blockade will injure all Europe, and can be dealt with by 
all Europe, when the time arrives. Meanwhile, the true 
position for English politicians is to regret the action 
of France, chiefly because it is bad for the world that 
France should lose more influence in Europe by frittering 
away her strength on expeditions almost certain to prove 
sterile, If M. Challemel-Lacour thinks the annoyance of the 
English in itself a sign of hostility, what does he think of 
the delight of the Berliners? They are not angry because 
France is going to invade Tonquin, and probably quarrel with 
Pekin, but quite rejoiced, seeing clearly enough that every 
soldier and every pound expended east of Suez is just nowa 
loss to France. 





THE QUEEN’S SONS. 


\ E congratulate Baron de Worms. Like Mr. Ashmead- 

Bartlett, Sir Drummond Wolff, and others of that 
type, he is always trying to draw attention to himself, and 
this week he has succeeded. His rather impudent attempt to 
patronise, or, to use official slang, to “ protect” the Duke of 
Albany, raises a question of considerable social interest and 
great political importance, and Baron de Worms will be talked 
of in all London Clubs. The Member for Greenwich has 
heard, and according to the Daily News has heard accurately, 
that the Agent-General for Canada, presumably under some 
authority from his Government, asked the Duke of Albany to 
accept the Viceroyalty of the Dominion ; that his Royal High- 
ness was fav. urable to the project, and that it broke down 
through the reluctance of the Ministry to agree to the nomi- 
nation. Baron de Worms sees in that account a means of 
making Mr. Gladstone appear to have refused a Royal request— 
which, in the eyes of the nouveaux riches and of all suburban 
respectability, is worse than blasphemy—and he is accordingly, 
on Monday, to ask the Premier whether he has seen the state- 
ment, and whether it is true. If it is not true the matter 
drops, and Baron de Worms will have the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that he tried to do a service to the Royal Family not likely 
to be forgotten; while if, as we rather presume, it is true, a 
discussion may be raised as to the manner in which the Liberals, 
“out of secret dislike to the Monarchy, have thrown away a 
grand opportunity of conciliating all Conservative and Im- 
perial instincts in Canada.” The stroke would really have 
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been very clever in Baron de Worms, if the ten-pounders had 
been ruling, and though, under household suffrage, it will pro- 
bably cost him his seat, there are others, say, Kidderminster, 
in which an Austrian Baron will be a most acceptable 
candidate. 

If the Ministry have refused to make the Duke of Albany 
Viceroy of Canada, they have done a public service, all the 
more to be noted by the electors because there is no personal 
objection to Prince Leopold. He is the most thoughtful and 
cultivated of his House, he would understand his rather 
anomalous position as the moderator of an avowed democracy, 
and he possesses the power of adequate expression, which 
Royal personages, trained as they are to a sort of mental 
stutter, are so apt to lack. Were he a little older, he would not, 
as far as he himself is concerned, make a bad Viceroy; but even 
were he fifty, and abler even than he is, he would be a most 
injudicious selection. The appointment would establish a 
precedent which could do nothing but mischief. No son of 
the Queen, however able, could, in the nature of things, make 
a good British Viceroy. The secret of British management in the 
great Colonies, and ina less degree in India, is that the Viceroy, 
or Governor, or Commissioner is an Ambassador; that he re- 
presents in an effective way the Central Government, and that he 
responds easily, quickly, and with untiring tact to any hint from 
home. To be certain of complete hold on him, to be sure that he 
will feel censure and desire reward, is of the last importance, not 
only to this or that Government, but to the Imperial system. 
A Governor who is self-willed is a nuisance, but a Governor 
who is too strong for his place may be a calamity. A Prince 
is always too strong for his place. Half our Military troubles 
proceed from the difficulty a Cabinet feels in snubbing or 
removing the Duke of Cambridge as it would snub or remove 
any non-Royal Field-Marshal, and a Prince as Viceroy 
would be stronger even than Prince George. He would 
not be so well known to the electors at home, would 
be more easily defended in Parliament, and would be 
much less afraid of comments in the newspapers. We have, 
as it is, to choose War Ministers because they have back- 
bone, but backbone never can be put into the Colonial 
Office, which feels always that it has endless enemies and 
few defenders. It would be nearly impossible to control a 
Royal Viceroy, and in Canada, in India, or, worst of all, in 
Ireland, he might do irreparable mischief, before the Queen 
would consent to the affront to her family involved in his 
recall. Indeed, we need not take Canada, with its relations to 
the great and sensitive Republic, or India, with its wars 
always visible in the horizon, or Ireland, with its sources 
of political despair, as illustrations. A much smaller example 
will suffice a great deal better. Imagine a Priace, and worst 
of all, a Prince with an ambition to do something creditable 
in the world, in the position of Sir Bartle Frere in South 
Africa. It was difficult enough to remove that rhetorical 
Anglo-Indian, with his undying favour in high quarters ; but 
if the Prince had heen in his place, his removal would have 
been impossible, the Transvaal would have been subjugated, and 
the British flag would have been flying up to the banks of the 
Zambesi. So much the better, Tories may say, with their 
simple belief that Englishmen, if only of the caste, could 
govern the world without soldiers, and we may, to save 
trouble, grant their proposition; but then, that is not 
the country’s will. Our contention is not that a Prince 
cannot govern—he may be perfectly well able to govern, 
though, happily for us all, that has not happened among the 
German branch of the Stuarts who have presided over us so 
well—but that the country has the right togovern, and intends 
to govern, and cannot govern him. The Prince, brain for 
brain, is probably just as qualified as Lord Lansdowne, and 
might be more so; but the necessary qualification for 
such a position is not only fitness, but amenability to 
a control without which the Empire would go to pieces. 
It would die of the constant jar between its own 
aspirations and those of its lieutenants. Baron de Worms 
would be furious, if compelled to appoint agents who 
did not fear him, to whom he could offer no promotion, 
and who considered hints impertinencies ; but that is the pre- 
cise position in which ke thinks it discreet and even advan- 
tageous to place the Government of the United Kingdom. 
The experiment is too dangerous for modern statesmen. 

But, we shall be told, in appointing the Queen’s Sons to 
Vice-royalties, we are doing our best to reconcile colonists to the 
British system, to spread among them a liking for Courts, and 
to diffuse a tolerance for that organisation of social dispari- 
ties which, for good or evil, has so long been established in 
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England, and which, if it has impaired many virtues, has 
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not been inconsistent with success in the world. That 
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no doubt, was the idea by which Lord B 
prey “the ys bo aeck a mamants Project of 

\ ons ywhere as Viceroys- and 
he may have believed in it, for he was capable of belic i 
anything into which the notion of pedigree could <a 
Baron de Worms, for what we know, may believe it too, "We : 
are conscious of a certain irritation at seeing these Germ : 
“ Barons,” strong in their wealth and in the favour of their 
great tribe, trying to interfere in our national politics om 
it may be we are unjust to the convictions of the Membe 
for Greenwich. But his possible sincerity on the social 
side of his mind makes no difference. The potting-out of 
Princes in Colonial gardens, however scientifically done, will 
not alter the character of the soil. Emigrant Englishmen 
are Republicans at heart, and in trying to set up mock 
Courts, and an aristocracy with no roots in history, we do but 
foster that radical difference of sentiment which, sooner or 
later, produces separation. Colonists love a Lord and worshi 
a Prince, and when their wives are ordered to wear low dounene 
and long trains in order to be ‘‘received,” defiantly disobey, 
The sentiment of courtiership, the true bend in the back. js 
not in them. It would be as sensible to expect to “ foster r 
Colonial Establishments, with Bishops in the Legislatures, or 
to order a Colony to be divided into what Sir Rainald Knight. 
ley considers the “ natural divisions of the soil.” The man who 
thinks that the Dominion of Canada will some day become 
a kingdom, and the great landowners Prairie Peers, knows 
nothing of history, and very little indeed of emigrant human 
nature. It is not only Englishmen who reject Monarchy 
beyond seas. Spaniards are not democrats by instinct, but, 
after eighty years of Republican failures, what Spanish- 
American dreams of summoning Bourbon cadets to reign over 
him? The Mexicans shot a King as competent personally as 
a people are likely to find. If Prince Leopold were appointed 
Viceroy, the only result would be that he would be the target 
for every Irish dynamiteur, that the Queen’s heart would 
be broken with suspense and anxiety, and that the con- 
fidence which Viceroys should feel while honestly doing their 
work would be irretrievably destroyed. Nor, for on such 
a subject concealment is unworthy, if Lord Beaconsfield’s idea 
were as sound as we believe it to be unsound, should we admit 
that a Liberal Ministry would be in the right in appropriating 
it. It is not the business of the British Government to 
plant the British social system in all its Colonies. That 
system is historical here, and, therefore, endurable—or, 
if Tories please, excellent—and certainly is approved by 
the people ; but it is not a good one in itself, and but 
for tradition it would not last. Millions of workers, guided 
by some ten thousand wealthy, and reigned over, if not 
governed, by a single family, is not a social ideal which it is 
at any hazard our duty to diffuse. And that it is a hazard, is 
unquestionable. Once appoint an exceilent and thoughtful 
young Prince, because he is a Prince, to be Viceroy of Canada 
or Australia, and some day we may find it impossible to resist 
the nomination of a Duke of Cumberland, or a Frederic, Prince 
of Wales. 


eaconsfield 





THE PLAGUE OF QUESTIONS. 


i: are many ways of wasting time in the House of 

Commons, but all but one are imperfect in this or that 
particular, They require some degree of concert on the part 
of those who resort to them, and concert is troublesome to 
arrange, and apt to fall through when arranged. A man will 
not be at the trouble of employing them, except when some 
obvious party advantage is to be gained, and this is not a 
condition that can be satisfied every day. Or they con- 
flict with the New Rules of Procedure, and then a 
Member who has come down with the best intentions 
of hindering the despatch of business, may see his plans 
hopelessly upset by the intervention of the Speaker or the 
Chairman of Committees. The supereminent way we have in 
view has none of these faults. It is in the power of every 
single Member to ask a question, and before doing so he need 
take counsel with no one but himself. Then,a question makes 
so small a demand on the time or the energy, that the busiest 
or the most indolent man may put half a dozen in succession, 
without being either hurried or wearied. In this respect the 
New Rules have made no change whatever. The Closure may 
put an end to a debate, the power of moving adjournments 
may be used up; but the sacred right of asking the noble 
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Se a : 
Jord or the right honourable gentleman the question 
number so-and-so, “ that stands in my name, still exists 
unchallenged. Besides this immunity from the defects 
qhich belong to other modes of wasting Parliamentary 
time, Questioning has two specific advantages of its own. 
One is, that it is peculiar to no party, When a Liberal 
Government is in power, Liberals feel as free to question 
it as Conservatives. When a Conservative Government is 
jn power, Conservatives sin quite as much in this way as 
Liberals. The privilege is too precious to be waived, on any 
consideration. Private Members will give up their Tuesdays 
and Fridays, or even their still more precious Wednesdays; 
but we doubt whether, if the fate of a Ministry depended 
on it, a single Member would be found to withdraw his 
own special question from the Notice-paper. He would say, 
not always truly, that that one question need not take 
two minutes to answer. The other advantage is that 
it is the cheapest possible method of obtaining notoriety. 
There are many Members who would be only mocked if they 
were told to bring in a Bill, or to draft a resolution, or even 
to make a speech. -They have neither the ability nor the 
courage to take the advice, if it were given to them; and if 
they had both, it would depend on a hundred chances whether 
the opportunity of displaying them would ever arrive. They 
must be lucky in the ballot. They must be men of importance, 
and get “ a day ” from the Prime Minister. They must have 
influence with the Whips, and so catch the Speaker’s eye before- 
hand. But they can all ask a question, and they have nothing 
to do but to give notice in order to secure an indefeasible 
right to ask it. More than this, the reward is out of all pro- 
portion to the labour. Now that Reporting is rapidly becom- 
ing a lost art, and long speeches are ruthlessly cut down to an 
inch or two of type, a question may look as imposing the next 
morning as if to put it had taken half-an-hour. As regards a 
man’s constituents, it may even be better than a speech, because 
a speech is necessarily compared with others in the same 
debate ; whereas the questioner has the field to himself, and 
the subject of a question may be full of local interest, while 
the subject of a debate may only concern the nation at 
large. Put all these things together, and the modera- 
tion of the House of Commons will be seen to be some- 
thing extraordinary. Why should Members be content with 
two hours in an evening, when they might take up four, or 
six? Why should sixty or a hundred questions be asked, when 
five hundred would not be a question apiece? It is no wonder 
that the practice grows ; the wonder is that it has not grown 
much faster. 

Yet, though it is perfectly easy to explain how and why 
Questioning has come to take up more and more of the time 
of the House of Commons, it does not the less constitute 
aserious and mischievous abuse. The House of Commons, as 
we have repeatedly been told, has in practice a limited number 
of days in which to get through the work of the Session. 
For one reason or another, a day is constantly subtracted 
from this series. Sometimes the House is counted 
out, Sometimes a question of little or no public in- 
terest receives an amount of attention altogether out of 
proportion to its real importance. Sometimes an open effort 
1s made to prevent business from being done. But what, 
after all, is the loss of a Parliamentary day, which at most 
yields from eight to ten hours, compared with the steady loss 
of from one to three hours every day that the House sits? 
Something like an eighth of the time of the House of Com- 
mons—one whole Session in every eight—is, under the present 
system, almost wholly wasted. There are exceptions, of course, 
to the rule,—questions that relate to subjects of genuine 
moment, or that draw from a Minister information of real 
value, But as regards the majority of the questions, no human 
being is the better for their being answered, or would be 
the worse if they had never been asked. They minister to 
nothing in the world but individual vanity. They have their 
beginning and their end, their first origin and their final cause, 
in the self-esteem of the men who ask them. 

This being so, it becomes a very urgent matter how some 
order can be introduced into this chaos. That Questioning 
cannot be abolished will be admitted by the most ardent re- 
formers of Procedure. It sometimes supplies a very valuable 
means of bringing a Government to book, or of gaining 
official information. The thing to be aimed at, then, is not 
suppression, but regulation; not to prevent Members from 
asking questions that deserve the asking, but to ensure 
that as few as possible that do not deserve it shall take up 
time which might so easily be turned to better account, One 








way of doing this would be to limit the right of question in 
the case of ordinary Members to Tuesdays and Fridays. This 
would have two good results. Though questioning would 
still encroach on the time of the House of Commons, it would 
encroach on the less valuable part of it; and so far as need- 
less questioning is part of a system of designed obstruction, it 
would make it almost useless. Hours might be lost on these two 
nights, but they would not be deducted from the aggregate de- 
voted to those Government measures which more and more con- 
stitute the serious business of the Legislature. Any loss that the 
public might suffer from the prohibition of questions on Mon- 
days and Thursdays would be entirely prevented, if the right 
of putting questions were retained in its integrity for all 
Members who are Privy Councillors. Thus the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench would be wholly unaffected by the restriction, and 
this would enable a sufficient number of independent Members to 
ensure that a question which ought, in the public interest, to be 
put on a Monday, shall not be kept back for twenty-four hours. 
With this exception, however, it would be possible to go a good 
deal further in the way of restriction. Why should not notice 
of questions be privately given to the Minister to whom they 
are addressed, and then the answers be printed in the votes, 
with the questions? The information would thus be obtained 
every day, just as it is now; but it would be obtained with no 
sacrifice of Parliamentary time. If the answer were really 
unsatisfactory, the questioner would have no difficulty in 
getting some Privy Councillor belonging to his party to repeat 
the question in the House. But ordinarily, every purpose 
would be answered by an inspection of the notice-paper. 
Nobody would be the worse for the change, except the men 
who see in asking questions the one means by which they can 
hope to become famous. 





THE CORONATION AT MOSCOW. 

HE note of Asiatic Immoderateness of which we spoke last 
week, ran through the Coronation ceremonial at Moscow 

to the last, and even infected the service in the Cathedral. We 
should have thought that difficult, men seldom straining them- 
selves to be or to look gigantic when bending before an Almighty 
throne, especially when they are sincere believers; but even in 
the religious service the genius of the Russian Court—which, 
we may remark, is genuine, and not artificial, and represents 
truly a characteristic want of limit in the people—remained 
true to itself. The desire to separate the Czar from ordinary 
humanity, to give him, as it were, some separate and higher 
relation to the Creator, to which ordinary man may not aspire, 
was perceptible in a hundred details, two at least of which must, 
we think, be without parallel in Christian worship. That the Czar 
should crown himself, just when the course of the symbolical cere- 
monies seems to demand that the representatives of the Church 
should crown him, is not out of keeping with Russian history, 
or with the separate position which, since the time of Peter 
the Great, the Czars have always assumed in religious affairs, 
a position which has in it an assumption of an authority above 
that of the Church itself. It has, too, many precedents. Napo- 
leon crowned himself, and so always does, we believe, the King of 
Prussia, each trying, we may suppose, to indicate either that his 
power is self-derived, or that even in a Church there is nothing 
between himself and God. That the Qzar should crown the 
Czarina is en regle, the idea being that she derives everything 
save her consecration from her husband, and her prostration 
before him, kneeling as in worship, though outrageous to 
Western notions, is not inconsistent either with Russian ideas 
of marriage, or with the Court forms which Moscow has in- 
herited from Byzantium. The anointing, of course, though 
most elaborate in Russia, lingers in all European coronations, 
and is possibly of older origin even than Judaism. But 
that scene of the whole audience and the entire priesthood 
suddenly kneeling in the Cathedral to supplicate God for the 
Czar, while the Czar himself remained standing upright, as 
if; in the presence of that universal prayer, he had no need to 
supplicate for himself, as if even before God he could remain 
erect, must be absolutely unique. It is said to be an etiquette 
intended to distinguish between the supplicants and the subject 
of supplication, but no such etiquette would be sanctioned for 
other than the Czar, and its object must be a separateness 
still more strangely indicated soon after. The Greek Church, 


like the Roman Catholic Church, grants to the laity Com- 
munion only in one kind, reserving the cup most carefully to 
the priesthood alone. 


It would be sacrilege to break the 
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rule under any pressure, but it is broken for the Czar, 
who, from the moment of his coronation, as a consecrated 
being, a layman, yet religiously apart from all the lay world, 
receives the Communion in both kinds, a distinction the more 
surprising because, though the Church obeys him as Patriarch, 
and the Patriarchal Chair is never filled, the Greek Church 
has never recognised, save in this mystical privilege, that the 
Sovereign is in any way priest. The object clearly is to attribute 
to the Czar, no doubt after consecration, a sacredness in the 
strict and even technical sense in which Churches use the 
word, beyond that of any other of mankind. Even his 
wife, though she also is consecrated with the holy oil, is re- 
fused the cup; and it would not, we conceive, be granted 
to any other Sovereign who might chance to be received into 
the Greek Church. Itis the unique privilege of the Czars, and 
must originally have been one of the many efforts visible in this 
ceremonial to mark the Czar off from mankind in the eyes of his 
subjects as invested with quasi-supernatural attributes, and 
above even the religious law which levels all other laymen in 
an indistinguishable equality. It is as if in England the 
Sovereign, once consecrated, could by the Anglican theory 
administer the Communion, or ordain by fiat. There is nothing 
that wecan recall in the leastlike this in any Christian ceremonial, 
or indeed, with the possible exception of the reception of the 
Grand Lama, who is not only priest, but deity incarnate, in any 
ceremonial whatever. The Khalif is as subject to the Mussulman 
Holy Law, in theory, as the meanest Moslem, as, indeed, was 
the Prophet he represents; and the Emperor of China, though 
as Father of the people he receives “worship” from his 
subjects, as does also every Chinese father from every Chinese 
son, is in no way released from the burden of performing all 
rites, but rather, as the representative man of China before the 
altar, is more bound to perform them all. 


There is .something un-Christian, almost unholy, in this 
deliberate effort to exalt a man above humanity, something 
which an old Greek would have thought a wilful affront to the 
Gods; and one can hardly avoid speculation as to what the 
Czar thinks of it all himself. How far does he believe what his 
Church and his people, and even his enemies, conspire to press 
upon him as true? He can hardly believe it all, knowing 
himself and his own weaknesses; but how much does he believe ? 
More than other Kings? The records of all Courts, and espe- 
cially the secret records, seem to show that no Sovereign quite 
escapes the notion of a separateness residing in himself, of a 
special relation to God, “in whose hand are the hearts of 
Kings,” of something in him and his personal destiny which is 
not in other men; and how this must be exaggerated in the 
case of the Czar! His will is executive through two continents. 
He is released from law. He is, by the consent of his Church, 
in some sense Priest, as well as King, and in reality the most 
powerful of all priests. He is not only master, but con- 
secrated to masterdom. The Archbishop of Novogorod comes 
from his distant diocese to tell him, in the sight of the repre- 
sentatives of mankind, that “ Russia lies before thee,’ and it 
is all so true. It is impossible, human vanity and the influence 
of power and the weight of tradition on the mind being all taken 
into account, but that the Czar must believe some of it, must 
think of himself as in some way separate from his kind, and 
entitled as of right from above to his unrestrained authority. 
Thousands of priests, in all ages and of all creeds, have believed 
that of themselves sincerely, and why should not a King also 
in all sincerity believe it of himself? If he does,in any degree, 
however slight, how it must accentuate the natural resentment 
against rebellion, the natural readiness to believe himself 
justified in demanding obedience, the natural ‘reluctance 
to surrender apy power, and especially any of that free 
power unhampered by advice or sanction which seems to all 
men so much the truest power ? We can hardly wonder, amidst 
such a worshipping world, if a Czar looks on ademand for a Con- 
stitution as tainted with something of iniquity, and this even if 
he should grant it; as if rebels were declaring against Heaven, 
and asking God’s Vicegerent to obey man also, and more 
humbly. The sense of the duty of retaining authority felt by 
all who legally possess it, must rise strong in the heart of a Czar, 
till it becomes almost as impossible for him to yield it up as for 
a good man deliberately to do wrong, yet not suffer. And how 
the loneliness which is the curse of Kings, the sense of pro- 
found inequality between himself and other men, must be 
increased in a Czar, till the only true relation of mankind 
to him must seem that of service. There is danger 











of lunacy in that loneliness, and in the ride j 

lunacy which, as De Quincey thought, beset = te pe ™ 
the later men had to struggle for their power—and which te 
so often, though in milder forms and with more of melanch 4 
reappeared among the Czars. chély, 
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g - us greatly marred by the privac 

which surrounded the central or crowning ceremonial. Te 
chapel, rather than cathedral, in which it was all conducted, in 
which Princes, and Bishops, and Ambassadors, laden with 
gold cloth and heavy silks and the insignia of Orders 
were packed till motion was impossible and standing-room 
difficult to maintain; the services drawn out till strong 
men grew faint with weariness and standing; the thin 
light barely struggling into the building; the overwhelming 
masses of images, ornaments, paintings, gilding, jewels, all 
leave on us, watching so far off, an impression of stuffy magnifi- 
cence, splendour got up to order and overdone, which, in its 
immoderateness, does not impress. The open air would have 
been a fitter scene, or that cathedral which Alexander 1, 
after much hesitation, refused to sanction, and which, had 
it been completed, would have been, of all Russian structures, 
ths one most characteristic of the people and the land. A 
rocky hill outside Moscow was to have been eviscerated, 
and turned into a chancel; while a circle of gigantic 
monoliths, treble the height of those of Stonehenge, closed-in 
the plain into a vast church, within which a hundred thousand 
men could stand, with the sky for adequately lofty roof. The 
Czar, to make the scene complete, should have been seen, as he 
sat in such a basilica, in his gold robe and diamond crown and 
sceptre of jewels, by the millions of his subjects, as the gods of 
India are seen when they are wheeled with slow jerks to the 
terrace of some pagoda for the adoration of multitudes, 





THIN PESSIMISM. 
R. HENRY JAMES, Junior, in his very interesting 
paper on “The Correspondence between Carlyle and 
Emerson,” published in the June number of the Century, re- 
marks that Emerson was by nature an optimist, with a high 
and noble conception of good, but without any definite concep- 
tion of evil; while Carlyle was a pessimist of pessimists, with a 
vivid conception of evil, but no corresponding perception of 
good. Further, he remarks that Emerson’s genius, like the 
genius of the whole of the New-England literature of his 
day, had “a singular thinness, an almost touching light- 
ness, sparseness, transparency, about it ;” while Carlyle’s was 
full of the dense, warm life of his London atmosphere. Emer- 
son’s mind was full of ghostly hopefulness, Carlyle’s of passion- 
ate and wrathful despondency. ‘No one,” says Mr. Henry 
James, “maintained a more hospitable attitude than Emerson 
towards anything that any one might have to say. There was 
no presumption against even the humblest, and the ear of the uni- 
verse was open to any articulate voice. In this respect, the oppo- 
sition to Carlyle was complete. The great Scotchman thought 
all talk a jabbering of apes, whereas Emerson, who was the per- 
fection of a listener, stood always in a position of hopefal ex- 
pectancy, and regarded each delivery of a personal view as a 
new fact to be estimated on its merits.” Mr. Henry James 
regards both the eminent correspondents as eccentric to the 
verge of madness, Emerson in a gentle fashion, with a mild 
and moonlight madness of his own; Carlyle with a moody 
madness as exemplified in the fierce and violent gesticula- 
tions with which he made his mock at the universe, and 
flouted “the Dead-sea apes” of whom he conceived the human 
race to consist. Mr. Henry James himself evidently stands 
between the two men. He is struck by the whimsical spec- 
tacle of Emerson’s transcendental hopefulness and optimism. It 
amuses him to think that so clear-minded and painstaking a man 
should have been so sanguine and so deferential to the fellow- 
creatures with whom he lived. On the other hand, Carlyle’s con- 
vulsive agony under the spectacle of human folly and misdoing 
seems to him profoundly irrational. If all the world is out of 
joint, what is the good of trying to set the innumerable disloca- 
tions of limb? “ Pessimism, cynicism,” says Mr. Henry James, 
“usually imply a certain amount of indifference and resignation, 
but in Carlyle these forces were nothing if not querulous and 
vocal.” “Other persons have enjoyed life as little as Carlyle, 
other men have been pessimists and cynics; but few men have 
rioted so in their disenchantments, or thumped so perpetually 
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— the hollowness of things, with the view of making it re- 
Mr. Henry James hardly knows which of the two 
makes him smile most, Emerson’s mild and urbane infatuation 
fhope, or Carlyle’s fury of despair. One can well understand his 
ombarrasament. All his own works breathe, not Emerson’s thin 
, timism, nor Carlyle’s murky and chaotic pessimism, but, on 
a contrary, a thin pessimism of his own, as mild, quiet, and 
observant as Emerson’s optimism, but as free from anything like 
satisfaction in what he observes as Carlyle’s pessimism. He does 
not toss his arms about, and fret or fume, like the imprisoned 
Scotch Titan under his pile of mountains,—that would only 
be consistent, he thinks, with some substantial hope of making 
the world the better for these gigantic struggles,—but he com- 
pines the twilight calm of Emerson’s impassibility with the 
«eurrent contempt,” as he calls it, of Carlyle’s attitude towards 
the universe in which he lived. 

What Mr. Henry James would regard as the most defensible 
attitude towards the universe is a smiling acquiescence in 
the shallowness and poverty of things, from which nothing 
short of Emerson’s moon-struck exaltation could expect in- 
finite good; while to wrestle furiously and wildly with 
its evil seems to him, no doubt, to imply a great deal 
more bottom of belief than is consistent with the “ Dead- 
sea ape” view of human life and action. The genuine 
optimist must be gifted with a singular reticence and self-dis- 
trust, if he does not fling himself into the most conspicuous 
movements of his day, if he does not adore the Zeit-geist as a 
sort of divine oracle. The genuine pessimist must be overborne by 
asingular sense of fatality, if he takes any very great trouble to 
row against a stream which he believes to be irresistible. But 
what can be more suitable than for a pessimist who is a pessimist 
in truth, to be quiet and acquiescent, to smile, when it is possible, 
at the inevitable mishaps which overtake men, and to dry his 
tears as soon as may be when smiling is not possible; to offer no 
vain resistance to the confusion in which he sees human affairs 
more and more inextricably involved, but to avail himself of 
every little opportunity of saving what may be saved from 
the abyss, and to ignore, as far as possible, the cries of help- 


sound.” 


-lessness and terror proceeding from the various wrecks which 


sink into it. This, or something like this, we should gather 
from Mr. Henry James’s various books, is the attitude which 
he would take, in preference to either the thin optimism of 
Emerson, or the yeasty fury of Carlyle; for he cannot 
really understand either the modest infatuation of hope 
with which Emerson watches for the oracles that he cannot 
himself hear, or the convulsive wrath with which Carlyle rages 
against the Destinies which he himself recognises as wholly uncon- 
trolled and uncontrollable, when he declares God’s creatures to be 
mostly fools or Dead-sea apes, for whom he finds no salvation in 
their theoretically divine origin. Mr. James blames Emerson for 
being’deficient in the salt of “ current contempt ” for the manifest 
tendencies about him. He blames Carlyle for sighing after “so 
crude an occurrence” as the return of Oliver Cromwell's Iron- 
sides to authority in any modern realm. ‘Despise the present, 
and hope nothing from the future, but, above all, don’t hanker 
after the past,’ appears to be the sort of attitude of mind which 
Mr. Henry James would inculcate in the reader alike of his 
novels and his criticisms. ‘The world is getting into a hopeless 
tangle,’ he seems to say, ‘ but at least you cannot use the old- 
world shears to divide the threads. Probably the tangle cannot be 
disentangled at all, but whether it can or cannot, it is but a mad 
aspiration to yearn after anachronisms in the hope of severing 
the knot.’ With the equanimity of Emerson, Mr. James would 
combine a good deal of the pessimism of Carlyle, and blend the 
two into a principle of calm acquiescence even in a destiny that 
merits little except to be seasoned with what he calls “ the salt 
of current contempt.” 


We believe that the fierce pessimism of Carlyle, the thin 
optimism of Emerson, and the thin pessimism of Mr. Henry 
James, represent in a descending scale the creed inherited 
from the old Puritanism, as it comes out after the dropping 
of all faith in revelation. Carlyle’s Puritanism was not quite 
emptied of all its faith. It is perfectly true that he was, 
a8 we may say, always virtually quarrelling with God, find- 
ing fault with him, just as Mr. Ruskin also does, for not 
having created a very different being from man; finding 
fault with him for making man so disposed as he is to fall 
into mechanical habits ; to vegetate with but a small share of 
Spiritual life; to drone out the thoughts of his ancestors in- 
stead of thinking fresh thoughts for himself; to interest him- 








self so much in commerce, and to attach so much importance as 
modern man does to what he calls freedom. Against all these con- 
ditions, concerning which Carlyle knew as well as any one that 
they arise from the constitution of human nature, and not from 
any abuse of human nature, he raged as if he were raging 
against mere mendacity and wickedness, and, indeed, was never 
weary of calling all language that did not please him “ jabber,” 
and all laws and constitutional customs that did not please him 
mere formulas. But, with all this fury against the constitution 
of the universe, Carlyle had at heart a belief that honest and true 
men might find power in God to alter things for the better, 
and this was the one living ember of the old Puritanism which 
still burnt vividly in his mind. Emerson snatched eagerly at 
Carlyle’s transcendentalism, which was in Carlyle rather the 
product of his wonderfully -vivid imagination than due to 
any deep intellectual conviction, but at once separated it from 
Carlyle’s belief that God forms true heroes, and does not care 
for the “dim, common populations,” except so far as they can be 
stirred by true heroes into giving them a loyal and passionate sup- 
port; and in Emerson’s hands, this transcendentalism became, 
as he himself remarked, a mild optimism, that was disposed 
to accept almost anything as divine, and to treat almost all ills, 
physical, spiritual, or moral, with an almost ignoble patience,— 
the one exception being in Emerson’s case the evil which seemed 
to Carlyle almost a positive good, slavery. For the rest, Carlyle’s 
deep belief that in some true sense God does bring to naught all 
insincerities and consumes them with his wrath, hardly reappears 
in Emerson at all, who regards the great source of life as too 
sublime for any share in the passions of the prophet. Prac- 
tically, Emerson’s transcendental optimism, which shows little 
sympathy with Carlyle’s view of God as a God of battles, 
was, we think, a very inferior form of Puritanism even to 
Carlyle’s,—a form which held fast to the purity of Puritan- 
ism, but not to its internecine war with evil. No doubt, it 
took up the divine benevolence which Carlyle almost re- 
jected, but it dropped altogether that potent belief in the 
spiritual interventions of God in human affairs, which gave to 
the old Puritanism all its power,—a power which can never 
long survive the faith in divine revelation, but which did sur- 
vive that faith in Carlyle. In Mr. Henry James’s view of 
life, if we may trust his melancholy though wonderfully 
subtle novels, and the hints thrown out in this delicate 
criticism, we have the lowest form of the rapidly dwindling 
Puritanic faith, a thin sort of pessimism which recognises the 
taint in human things without recognising any divine remedy 
for that taint, which believes in no real power to fight against 
the inevitable evolution of things, which believes in nothing, 
indeed, except the importance of critical lucidity in contem- 
plating the facts of life, and in the mild despondency which that 
contemplation is apt to inspire. He likes Emerson’s tranquil- 
lity, but he would base it on a gentle pessimism rather than a 
gentle optimism. Optimism might lead to enthusiasm, pessim- 
ism never can ; and yet pessimism, unless it is profound enough 
to make the world unendurable, and an exit from the world 
imperative, ought to extinguish the fiercer passions. If evil, and 
especially a growing confusion of evil, is inevitable, a spirit of 
toleration, and of ever-growing toleration, is necessary, too. 
You cannot train yourself too soon to be amused with the 
evils which no one can uproot. Adapt your eye, then, to the 
twilight; learn to smile at that which it is useless, and 
therefore unbecoming, to storm at; teach yourself to look 
for nothing excellent, but to recognise that which is 
not excellent,—which is, indeed, even less and less excellent, 
as probably our lot in life. Such is, we should say, Mr. 
Henry James’s inner creed. Such, at least, is the temper of 
his many delicately painted pictures of life, and of his criticism 
of the two great men whose correspondence he so well describes. 
‘Most life is superficial, all life is a tangle; nothing, then, 
should put us out; but it is an intellectual duty to expect little, 
and not to fret, even when we get less than we expect.’ The 
duty of lucid observation and of a low tone of expectation, is 
almost the only duty which, so far as we can see, Mr. Henry 
James thoroughly and universally approves. A sadder remnant 
of the old Puritanism it is not easy to conceive. 





ORGANISED CHARITY IN SWITZERLAND. 
HE Charity Organisation Society has given expression to a 
sense of dissatisfaction with the desultory, haphazard 
character of our benevolence, which had long been a growing one 
inmany minds. But it is somewhat humiliating to us English- 
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men, who boast of being practical, to find that what we have 
only been talking about, and trying to do, within the last few 
years, has been actually done in a Swiss city for more than a 
ceutury. There has been no talk about charity organisation in 
Bale, but since the year 1777, the Canton has possessed a Society 
(Gesellschaft zur Beférderung der Guten.und Gemeinniitzigen), 
established on so simple and broad a basis as to afford room for 
the organic development of every form of benevolence, so that 
at the present day (or at least at the end of 1881) it can provide 
at once for forty-five different objects, which in practical 
England would have required forty-five offices, forty-five paid 
secretaries, forty-five separate subscription lists, and forty-five 
separately published yearly reports. It has over 1,700 members, 
over £8,000 funds, and an income of over £3,000. Its objects 
include the improvement of the dwellings of the labouring class, 
public eating-rooms, baths and washhouses (including men’s and 
women’s swimming-baths), athletics, a skating-rink, public 
lectures, Sunday schools for girls, choral singing, various 
libraries, kindergarten, infant schools, drawing and modell- 
ing schools, music schools, sewing schools, assistance of vari- 
ous kinds to clever or to poor scholars, provision for orphans, 
the maintenance of apprentices, help to discharged prisoners, 
the care of young deaf mutes, the protection of the insane, 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, the embellishment of 
the environs of Bale, a savings-bank, sick, and burial socie- 
ties,an asylum for the aged, the furtherance of domestic in- 
dustry, the providing of appliances for the relief of the sick, the 
maintenance of the city museum of natural history and of its 
medieval collection. The machinery of the Society consists, 
besides a Directorate (Vorstand) of nine persons, for the most 
part of separate Committees for the several objects, ranging 
from three to seventeen members; in other cases, where particu- 
lar undertakings have passed out of the hands of the Society, 
or are simply contributed to by it, of from one to four delegates 
for each of such. In one or two cases, companies or societies 
which have sprung out of it report directly to it. For it has 
repeatedly happened in the history of the Society that it has 
served as pioneer to the State, and has seen objects taken up 
as of public obligation which it had originally sought to com- 
pass by private effort; whilst in other cases, the work which it 
has initiated has either so developed itself as to require an or- 
ganisation of its own, or from its costliness has required this from 
the first. Hence, its forty-five present objects represent nearly 
seventy which it has had in all, although new ones are frequently 
added, in place of those which have passed out of its hands. Ina 
few cases, indeed, it has had simply to give up what it had un- 
dertaken. In other cases, where a first attempt had failed, 
another has succeeded in later years. Thus, instead of the 
senseless, sickening, intolerable competition of charity with 
charity which fills the advertisement columns of the Times and 
the waste-paper baskets of every person who has a discoverable 
address, these Swiss burghers have made it a practice, for now 
these 106 years, to bring their benevolence to a focus, to set it 
to work in a manner which is at once the most practical and the 
most scientific, and which at the same time answers best to the 
spirit of true Christian fellowship. No political or religious 
differences have ever been suffered to exclude from its member- 
ship ; it has been found wide enough for men of the most various 
characters, sympathies, and tendencies. 


The following passages from the Rules of the Society, which 
were adopted on Easter Day of 1777 by the seven original 
members, may seera to explain the largeness of its aims :— 
“ Object of the Society —The furtherance, encouragement, and 
extension of all that is good, praiseworthy, socially useful, all 
that can raise and increase the honour and welfare of the com- 
munity, the happiness of the citizen, and of mankind at large, 
has a right to the attention of the Society. Choice of Members. 
—Admission to the Society must therefore be open to every 
friend and furtherer of that which is good. Duties of Members. 
—Every member, in the same manner as he will strive for 
himself to make that use of his knowledge, his gifts, his 
position, his fortune, which he considers most conducive to the 
general happiness, so will he also have always this principle before 
his eyes in reference to the aims of this Society.”” The Society 
thus presupposes active individual benevolence as a many-sided 
duty, and then proceeds to make it collective. Hence, whilst: it 
has not disdained to spend money freely on occasional com- 
memorative festivals (more particularly that of its centenary, in 
1877), it has been able to do its quiet work without any grand 
yearly dinners, and, above all, without any voting machinery ; 





and yet it has grown almost uninterruptedly, though slowly at 
the first. Its income during its first year was Only 2,126 fra: 

7 ° ’ ncs 
(say, £85). After 1809, it was never under 3,000 f.; after 1815 
never under 5,000; after 1816, never under 6,000; after iat 
never under 7,000; after 1829, never under 8,000; it was padi 
9,000, in 1830; over 10,000, in 1831; over 14,000, in 1834. over 
15,000, in 1838; over 34,000, in 1851; over 42,000, in 1993. 
over 47,000, in 1874, Its lowest number of members was 121, 
in 1784; in 1804, it was over 200; in 1813, over 300; in tase 
over 400; in 1827, over 500; in 1845, over 600; in 1853, over 
700 ; in 1861, over 800; in 1868, over 900; in 1869, over 1,000. 
in 1870, over 1,100; in 1871, over 1,200; in 1872, over 1,300; he 
1874, over 1,400; in 1876, over 1,500; in 1881, over 1,700 
being more than three per cent. of the whole population. What is 
still more remarkable is that the same names remain connected 
with it during its century and more of existence. Its founder 
was one Isaac Iselin, and a Major Rudolf Iselin was 
its treasurer in 1882, and twenty-one Iselins are among the 
subscribers. A Peter Burckhardt was another of the seven 
original members, and three Burckhardts were members of the 
Directorate for 1882, besides over seventy subscribers of the 
name. A Jacob Sarasin was another original member, and a 
Sarasin-Stehlin was a director for 1882, besides ten subscribers. 
An Andreas Merian was another original member, and a 
Hoffmann-Merian was President for 1882, besides thirty-eight 
subscribers. Thus, out of the seven original names, four appear 
after the lapse of 106 years in the Directorate of the Society, and 
only one seems to have died out of the list of Members. There 
is surely something very fine in this hereditary benevolence, 
generation after generation devoting themselves to the further- 
ance of acommon work. No doubt, the S. P. G. in this country 
and a few local charities, might afford similar instances out of 
their subscription lists; but few amongst us would be disposed 
at the first blush to connect such fixity of purpose with Repub- 
lican institutions. And there is something touching to note 
that, although the area of the Society's operations is 
local, it has many members not only in other Cantons, 
but in foreign countries. One subscribes from Heidelberg, 
another from Milan, a third from Naples, two from Havre, 
another from Weimar, another from London, another from 
Troyes, another from Marseilles, another from New York, 
another from St. Alban’s. (Be it observed that the Report 
gives simply a list of members, not the quota of individual 
benefactions.) 

It may, indeed, have been noticed that among the various 
objects of the Society there are none of a directly religious 
character, although the Protestant Union for Church-singing 
(Kirchengesangverein) reports to it, as well as the Klein-Basel 
Choir (probably Roman Catholic), and a delegate from the 
Church Choir (Kirchengesangchor, apparently a different body 
from the first-named). That the existence of the Society has 
in nowise quenched religious zeal in Bale, nor its restriction 
to local objects narrowed the range of Bile benevolence, is 
shown clearly by the coexistence in the same city of the well- 
known Bale Missionary Society, almost the pioneer among such 
institutions, and which has rendered signal services to Christen- 
dom. Many clergymen are members of the “Gesellschaft zur 
Befdrderung der Guten und Gemeinniitzigen,” and it is obvious 
that its position is in nowise that of antagonism to the Christian 
faith, but rather of friendly, but wholly unsectarian, co-opera- 
tion with it. 

It would, of course, be idle simply to imitate such a body in 
this country, or even in this metropolis, this “ province covered 
with houses,” of which the Canton of Bale City would form but 
afragment. The field is long since preoccupied,—the vested 
interests of hundreds of charities would no longer allow of the 
growth of a body capable of combining so many important 
objects as the Bale Society. But it is a question whether some 
inspiration might not be derived from its example. It is pos- 
sible to conceive of a group of friends, united, perhaps, by the 
influence of some precious memory, bringing together their 
efforts, in whatever direction, for what is right and good, and 
instead of trying to set up separate societies (a benevolent 
nobleman is reported to have said that he sometimes lay awake 
at nights for thinking what new Societies required to be formed), 
resolving themselves into Committees only, all acting in harmony 
with each other. What might grow out of such an attempt at 
co-operation in benevolence, time alone could show. But 
our present competition in benevolence is as odious as it 1s 


wasteful, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE ULSTER FARMER. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—It is deeply to be regretted that so few English legislators 
have taken the trouble to visit Ireland, and given themselves 





the chance of getting penetrated to some extent with Irish: 


sentiment, by coming into personal contact with the people on 
the spot. I learned more about Ulster tenant-right by spend- 
ing some hours yesterday on the farms of a couple of Ulster 
tenants, than I had done by a dozen years of reading about the 
Ulster Custom. I really think it ought to be made compulsory 
on the British M.P. to produce a certificate of having spent, 
(say) at least four weeks in Ireland,—one in each of her four 
Provinces. 

In despair of comprehending the Irish Land Question in 
England, I am come over to endeavour to get some idea of its 
working here. I have come to the conclusion that it is only by 
divesting oneself of all one’s English ideas of the relations of 
Jandlord and tenant, that one is in a condition to enter on the 
inquiry. The Irish landlord, as a rule, seems to have left his 
tenant to do everything which, as a matter of course, an English 
landlord would have done for him. In the north of Ireland, 
tenants’ improvements are conspicuous everywhere, in. the shape 
of commodious buildings of all kinds, and drainage appears to 
have been largely carried out. In the south and west, improve- 
ments of any kind are conspicuous by their absence, so I cannot 
see where the landlord found his opportunity of confiscation. 
Between Dublin and Belfast, the farming, as a rule, appears up 
to the English standard. In the south and west, it seems 
below any standard at all. There can be no question that 
in many parts of Ireland, the land has been purposely allowed 
to get into a foul state, with the view of deceiving the Commis- 
sioners, so as to ensure a low valuation in the interest of the 
tenant. The result must inevitably be that for many years to 
come there must be a considerable falling-off in the produce. 

I am convinced that it was not excessive rents which ground 
down the peasant-farmers of the south and west, but the small- 
ness and barren nature of their holdings. “If they had them 
rent-free down there,” an Ulster farmer remarked to me yester- 
day, “they would starve on them.” No wonder there is no 
disposition to buy in Kerry or Connemara. 

But I am disappointed to find an equal indisposition to buy 
in Ulster. “I would rather sit in practical perpetuity at a 
low rent, than own my own farm,” was the opinion uttered in 
avery decided tone by the same Ulster farmer who condemned 
the small holdings. ‘“ Land,” he went on to say, “is falling in 
value, and I believe it is going to fall further still, so I am not 
inclined to buy at present.” I am convinced also that both in 
north and south the tenants expect further favours from 
Parliament, and that there is a natural unwillingness to change 
the blessed state of occupier, for whom the State shows so 
much consideration, for that of owner, which is in such bad 
odour everywhere, and especially in Ireland. 

I cannot feel sanguine as to the beneficial effects of the Land 
Act in quieting the disturbed spirits of the peasant-farmer. 
He is generally an indolent fellow, engaged in the hopeless task 
of trying to get a living where no living is to be got. The prac- 
tical fixity of tenure it confers will do something, doubtless, to 
encourage the exceptionally industrious and enterprising 
amongst them to improve their holdings; but the land is so 
deteriorated, from want of drainage, which can only be effectu- 
ally carried out by a combination of adjoining occupiers, that I 
fear the prospect is a very hopeless one. I can discover no 
‘trace of any real subsidence of the bad-feeling of the bulk of 
the people in the south and west.—I am, Sir, &., 

Armagh, May 30th. W. H. Hatt. 

A KERRY EMIGRATION SCENE. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPECraToR.”’ | 

Sir,—I am sure no one would regret more thau Mr. W. H. 
(Bullock) Hall that any wrong impression should be the result 
of his kindly letter. I therefore ask you to grant me space to 
say a few words relative to the passage in his letter referring 
to the priest who happened to be too late to witness the 
embarkation. In the first place, it was my fault, not his—I 
having named eleven a.m. as the hour best suited to see the 
emigrant ship—that this estimable clergyman was late. The 
‘Lake Manitoba’ was under weigh at 10.45 a.m., sooner by an 
hour than I calculated. 
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Again, such is the interest as to the future of the Kenmare 
emigrants taken by the priests of this district, that this same 
gentleman, the Rev. M. Neligan, whom Mr. (Bullock) Hall saw 
in the boat, sails from Queenstown on June 8th, at the request 
of his Bishop (the Most Rev. Dr. Higgins), to investigate the 
condition and prospects of those who have left the old country 
in the hope of bettering themselves in a new, under the Assisted 
Emigration Scheme. He has, from a sense of public and religious 
duty, laid aside his own convenience, in order to discharge a 
most charitable and excellent mission, suggested by the wisdom 
and kindness of his Bishop. I may add the announcement of 
the fact of his undertaking was received with the greatest satis- 
faction by all creeds and classes here.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Droumquinna, Kenmare, May 29th. J. C. R. Cotoms. 





HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES—AN URGENT 
QUESTION. 


[To THE EviTor OF THE “ SpectTaTor.”] 


Srr,—Efforts have recently been made on behalf of St. George's, 
London, and King’s College Hospitals to obtain an extraordinary 
levy from the philanthropic public for these institutions. How- 
ever energetic and laudable such efforts may be, it goes without 
saying that they can hardly, year by year, be maintained. The 
obvious conclusion follows that the constantly-increasing popula- 
tion of London taxes the resources of the London Hospitals 
beyond their strength. The causes of this and the evils engen- 
dered by such a state of things, though familiar to most of us, 
are not necessary to enumerate here. A remedy must, of course, 
be found. It seems, therefore, worth while, with this object, to 
draw public attention for a few moments to an attempt which 
has been made for the last two years in London to cope with 
the difficulty, and to do something to lessen the strain 
upon the hospital out-patient system. In April, 1880, an 
Association was formed, at a meeting of representatives 
of the Friendly Societies, the Hospital Saturday Fund, the 
Charity Organisation Society, and members of the Medical 
profession, and others, for the extension and consolidation 
of the Provident-dispensary system throughout London. 
This Association is in active work, and with your permission 
I will describe, as shortly as I can, the results up to the present 
time. Nine dispensaries have been established in different parts 
of London, Already about £3,000 a year is being paid in small 
sums by members of these institutions. In each of three neigh- 
bourhoods there are over 3,000 persons thus absolutely insured 
against medical risk, although one of these centres is within a 
mile of three large hospitals. That even with the present few 
branches, about 150 additional persons join in each week. That 
assistance is given by unpaid voluntary committees of members 
numbering more than 150 persons, and that several letters are 
constantly being received, inviting the formation of such dis- 
pensaries in working-class neighbourhoods in and about London. 
That in a comparatively short time, it is estimated, if the neces- 
sary branches were established, the system would embrace a 
membership of between 150,000 and 200,000 persons. This 
would in a great degree mitigate the strain upon the 
Hospital out-patient system, relieve the Hospitals from over- 
work and pecuniary pressure, and give the people prac- 
tically more available and effective medical attendance, 
while preserving their independence, save the time, often 
of money value, now occupied in waiting at the out-patient 
department of the Hospitals. As I have stated, the scheme has 
generally received the support of the Friendly Societies, but it is 
obvious that until a further extension of it becomes practicable, 
many such men might live beyond the radius which is touched, 
and would thus be out of benefit until the system is sufficiently 
developed to include them. I have now briefly described this 
work; the principle is not new, and it is only the general and 
systematic application of it that gives it a claim to public atten- 
tion. Although it has none of the sensational characteristics 
which attend the efforts now made on behalf of the Temperance 
movement, nor those which have for their effect the improvement 
of the dwellings of the poor, the scheme is simple, but it is in 
full swing, the working-classes in Dalston, Bow, Rotherhithe, 
Deptford, Kensal Green, and other outlying districts of London 
are eager for its extension; and it is a work which, one would 
think, would recommand itself to that large number of persons 
who have the amelioration of the condition of their less furtunate 
countrymen at heart. 

A meeting will be held on Wednesday, June 6th, at Sir 
Ckarles Trevelyan’s, 8 Grosvenor Crescent, at which the Right 
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Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P., will preside, to consider the progress of 
this work, and the desirability of its further extension in London. 
—I an, Sir, &c., H. N. Hamirton Hoare, 
Offices of the Metropolitan Provident Medical Association, 
24 Bedford Street, Strand. 





MR. BRIGHT ON THE ESTABLISHMENT. 

r [To THe Epiror or Tue ‘** SPEcTaToR.’’] 
Sm,—My “ hastily-written letter” has been somewhat hastily 
criticised, even in the elaborate and almost solemn castigation 
which it has received at the hands of Mr. Matthews. That 
gentleman thus writes :—‘‘‘ H. J. V.’ says ‘we care not a brass 
farthing for Mr. Bright’s opinion, but we do care,” &c. I did 
not say that. Indeed, from certain little verbal inaccuracies, it 
would seem that Mr. Matthews, while writing, did not even 
take the precaution to look at the words which he professes to 
quote. 

What I did say, ia substance, was this,—that while all of us 
Anglicans admired Mr. Bright, and some of us were his political 
adherents, yet none of us cared for his opinions about the Church 
of England,—his opinions on that one subject only. Here was 
the “ qualification ” distinctly stated. Whether the statement, 
thus guarded, expressed the truth accurately or not is another 
question, and is fairly open to criticism. The matter is one for 
the judgment of your readers. 

I may be allowed to suggest to Mr. Matthews that there is 
hardly a more effectual method of ‘“‘ misrepresenting those who 
hold different opinions from our own,” than the garbling of a 
quotation, even when, as, of course, in the present case, this is 
done quite unintentionally.—I am, Sir, &c., H..J. Y. 





THE BARRISTERS’ AGITATION. 
(To THe Epiror oF THE ‘‘SprecTaTor.’’] 

Sir,—I venture to think, from the general tone of your article 
of May 19th, on “The Barristers’ Agitation,” that you are 
under some misapprehension as to the quarter from which that 
movement sprang. Owing to the great recent encroachments of 
the lower branch of the profession on what used to be considered 
the peculiar sphere of the Junior Bar, some of that body were 
forced to the conclusion that they could no longer exist, under 
the restrictions which the rules of etiquette were understood to 
impose upon them. You may, however, have noticed that by a 
peculiar coincidence, if nothing more, there appeured in the Law 
Journal aud other papers within a few days of the meeting to which 
you allude, the result of an inquiry, addressed to the Attorney- 
General, as to the extent of the rule of etiquette which prohibits 
barristers from doing work for outside clients for a fee without the 
intervention of a solicitor. The answer was that the rule only 
applies to contentious business, after litigation has begun; in 
other words, that the entire department of conveyancing proper, 
the drawing of wills, settlements, and agreements, and ad- 
vising on the case, are within the legitimate province of a 
barrister, without any necessity for employing a solicitor as an 
intermediary. To give you some idea of the immense saving 
which the public would effect by ‘availing themselves of the 
opportunity thus afforded, in all cases not requiiing much pre- 
liminary investigation, I will refer to the simple instance of a 
marriage settlement of £10,000 Consols. The ad valorem szale 
suggested by the Council of the Incorporated Law Society, and 
which presumably represents the charge of the most respect- 
able firms, fixes the remuneration of the lady’s solicitor in this 
case at £60, and of the gentleman’s at £30, this being exclusive 
of stamps, counsel’s fees, and certain extra expenses. Now, if 
a barrister were employed direct, instead of a solicitor, his fee 
for drawing the settlement would be about £6 6s3., the cost of 
engrossing, and other ont-of-pocket expenses, would not exceed 
£8 8s., and allowing £10 for conferences and correspondence, 
the total cost would amount to about £25, or say £30, if the draft 
were perused by another counsel on behalf of the husband, 
being a net saving of £60. I need scarcely insist on the addi- 
tional security which would result from resorting to that branch 
of the profession which is specially qualified for the purpose by 
study and education, instead of trusting entirely to the solicitor, 
whose sphere embraces so many other and complex operations. 

It is only by insisting on the maintenance of the old supposed 
rule of etiquette that Solicitors can enforce their monopoly, and 
keep the scale of fees in non-contentious business at its present 
exorbitant pitch; and the public must decide for themselves 
whether they will acquiesce in this monopoly, or will avail 








et 
themselves of the services of Barristers, whom the recent declara- 


tion of the Attorney-General has relieved from all further 
scruples of etiquette on this point.—I am, Sir, &c., 


A MemBer or THE Junior Bar, 





“SLAY AND EAT.” 

[To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘SPEctTaToR.”’] 
Sir,—In reference to my previous letter on this subject, I have 
been asked, “DoT hold it unlawful to kill ?” Certainly not. We 
must kill or be killed. If éyezn bids us cherish our little ones, 
and if God is this dyaxn, it may be said, perhaps, though. I 
should not like to put it so, that it is he who bids us kill,—bidgs 
us rob the cow of its calf and eat it, and use the milk which he 
made to prepare for its little one, for our own little ones. But 
then, the same éyaxn, the same God that makes us do this, 
makes us hate to have to do it, and ery out against the cruelty 
of this necessity, as a necessity only to be groaned under, not to. 
be acquiesced in, and a necessity that ¢an find no place in the 
coming kingdom. What I protest against, and what I find the- 
cause of Atheism, is the attempt to debit God with those neces. 
sities that war against the life. I do not believe that it is given 
to man to see anything good, or divine, or intentional in the 
imposition of thoseevils which it was the mission of Jesus to 
save us from. While we treat them as foes to be fought against 
they may do good, but the moment we look at them as beneficent 
ordinances appointed for our good, it seems to me that we are 
in danger of worshipping that incubus, that temporary evil 
arrangement from which St. Paul says that Jesus came to 
save us. 

To say that God is not pure benevolence seems to me not 
only dangerous, but utterly senseless. I can see no clear 
creative purpose manifest in Nature, except in the movement 
which makes living things make themselves. Life is harmony, 
i.e. sympathetic co-operation ; the internecine and competitive 
relations of living things are due to this,—that the harmony 
that animates each living organism has not yet succeeded in 
doing what it is manifestly trying to do, harmonising them with 
one another.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Langton Lodge, Blandford, May 22d. G. D. Syow. 


WOMEN AND THE HOSPITALS IN EGYPT. 

|To THE Epitor OF THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—Lord Morley’s report on the state of the sick and wounded 
in our Egyptian hospitals, as commented upon in your columns, 
brings out a fact of some significance, on which too little stress, 
perhaps, has hitherto been laid. At Cairo there were two. 
Army hospitals,—one engineered from first to last by a woman, 
Lady Strangford, who collected funds for the purpose, and went 
out to Egypt to see herself to their disposal; the other managed 
by men alone, with all the resources of the State to back them. The 
first, according to Lord Wolseley’s evidence, was in perfect work- 
ing order, complete in all appliances, nothing wanting, nothing 
forgotten, everything turned to account and made the best of,— 
witness the cheap and comfortable palm-leaf bedsteads, discovered 
in the town by Lady Strangford herself, and bought by her, any 
number of-them, for 2s. 6d. each. At the other hospital, 
according to the same report, all was muddle and misery. The 
food was bad; dirt and discomfort reigned supreme. The sick 
and wounded were lying on the ground, suffering torments, for 
want of the commonest necessaries, the officials helpless in the 
midst of chaos. 

In view of this contrast—repeated also at the Crimea and 
elsewhere—it may be seriously urged: Is there no way in which 
the admitted efficiency of women in hospital management can 
be recognised officially, and turned to account in these national 
emergencies? Their large resourcefulness, their genius for 
detail, their quickness in utilising make-shift material, would 
render their counsel and co-operation in this department pre= 
eminently valuable. Hospital management is, in effect, but 
a more arduous kind of housekeeping,—housekeeping combined 
with the charge of the sick. For both these functions, women 
by nature have a special fitness. So long as war is a necessity 
for us as a nation, so long it is not only sound policy, but a duty 
of the highest order, to do the best we can for our wounded, sick, 
and dying soldiers. I would humbly submit that before the 
need surprises us again, means be devised for securing officially 
the supervision or assistance of capable, experienced, and sen- 
sible women; women of standing and education, loyal and self- 
devoted, who would bring into the work the element which now 
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it lacks. Nothing, perhaps, would do more to redeem our war- 


hospital service, so far as commissariat, sick nursing, and de- 

tailed management are concerned, from the charge of inefficiency 

hich has been justly brought against it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Malvern, May 30th. M. C. Tazor. 


PHYSIOLOGY AT OXFORD. 

(To THE Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sim,—A decree will, on Tuesday next, June 5th, be submitted 
to Convocation at Oxford authorising the expenditure of 
£10,000 from the University Chest on the erection of a labora- 
tory, working-rooms, and lecture-room for the Waynflete Pro- 
fessor of Physiology, and in providing fixtures, &c., for the 
same. If this should be carried, it will convey an expression on 
the part of the University of approval of extended Vivisection. 
Hitherto, little of this, I believe, has been done in the museum. 
When it was under the direction of the manly and humane 
Rolleston, the amount of vivisection is thus summarised at 
page 343 of the Report of the Royal Commission:—* Half a 
dozen frogs used annually, and occasionally, but not regularly, 
small birds and mammals; but in all cases in which any pain 
can be supposed to be likely to be caused, anesthetics are 
employed.” 

I must express my fear that a more extended class of experi- 
ments is in contemplation now; the evidence of the present 
Waynflete Professor, pp. 115-123, 138.148, shows that he regards 
the matter from a different point of view to that of which you 
are the advocate. His words leave a doubt at least on the mind 
whether he feels the utter abhorrence of painful experiment 
which Rolleston used to express. In his evidence, no doubt, as 
in that of most of the physiologists and of the physicians 
examined by the Commission, there is implied, if not always 
strongly expressed, a dislike of the callousness of thought on 
the subject which is said to exist in certain Continental labora- 
tories, and which in the last century excited the scorn of 
Voltaire. But, on the other hand, the Professor stated that 
he thought that any amount of pain might lawfully be 
inflicted, for the purpose of arriving at an important result. 
And this is the fallacy of physiologists, Other men acknowledge, 
or are compelled to acknowledge, certain limits set about the 
objects of their pursuits; but again and again physiologists 
set up the claim of being only a law to themselves, and they 
dislike the interference of lay opinion. 

It is this which causes many to dread the extension of vivi- 
section,—and as regards Oxford, though this, I acknowledge, is a 
mere matter of sentiment, in the very playground of the Uni- 
versity,—outside, cricket and little children at play ; inside the 
museum walls, wilfnily-intlicted suffering, perhaps of the dog 
who was their companion and gnard yesterday. 

I have been compelled, since the Waynflete Professor’s name 
is mentioned in the decree, to speak of him, and so it would not 
be becoming for me to write anonymously ; but I am far from 
imputing to him any carelessness as to pain. His own words 
are that ‘it should be made as small as possible.” But whether 
there are limits which man’s moral sense should set to the 
amount of pain he would inflict for any presumably sufficient 
object, is the point on which he and his critics differ.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Charlbury, May 30th. ©. P.-C. Waser: 

[We understand the Waynflete Professor's view to have been 
deliberately expressed that there is no limit to the torture which 
may be, and ought to be, inflicted, for a sufficient purpose, 
provided only that no “ unnecessary” pain is inflicted. There 
is certainly nothing to show that any scientific purpose would 
be considered by him insufficient, solely on account of the pain 
which the experiments made to fulfil it might involve—Eb. 
‘Spectator. ] 





DR. RHYS DAVIDS’ HIBBERT LECTURES. 
|To THE Epitor oF THE “SpectTaTor.’’] 

‘Sirn,—In thanking you for your very kindly notice in 
the Spectator for May 19th, of my “ Hibbert Lectures” on 
Buddhism, I would ask you to be so kind as to allow me to 
remove one misapprehension of my views into which the 
reviewer has fallen (through a want, no doubt, of that lucidity 
of expression on my part for which he is good enough, on other 
points, to give me credit). 

He speaks of “that concept of spirit as entirely distinct from 
matter, to which our Materialists and Monists apply the name, 
or rather the nickname, of ‘Animism.’ ” Further on, he not only 








includes myself among such persons, but supposes that I have 
represented Gotama also to be one of them. I must agree that, 
if used in that sense, the word “animism” would be a nick- 
name. But I did not intend so to use it; nor, indeed, to give 
expression to any opinion of my own, or to ascribe any opinion 
to Gotama, on such a concept. I used the term—as, I believe, 
all other writers have done before me—to denote a “ rudimentary 
philosophy ” which sees separate and distinct spirits or ghosts 
everywhere animating the material world, and “ finds in the 
action of such spirits a natural and final explanation of every 
mysterious event.” (See pp. 14-74 of the “ Lectures.) I plead 
guilty to the charge of assuming that this philosophy is dying 
out among educated and thoughtful people. 

I must ask leave, however, to repudiate, very emphatically, 
for myself, the name, or rather the nickname, of Materialist. 
Neither is it a term which is at all applicable to Gotama. That 
great teacher looked at things from a point of view so entirely 
apart from the discussion suggested by the word, that there is 
not a single passage in the Pali “ Pitakas” dealing, either one 
way or the other, with the question of Materialism. But his 
constantly reiterated doctrine of the essential impermanence of 
all complex states, whether of mind or of matter, perhaps involved 
and certainly developed (centuries after) into a thorough-going 
Localism, which is one of the most characteristic marks of the 
later Buddhist speculation. Being told by their master that ail 
things were not so much being as constantly becoming, they 
drew the corollary that being, in fact, merely passing pheno- 
mena, they had no real or independent existence at all. Nothing, 
surely, is more different from the spirit ascribed to modern 
Materialism than this teaching of Gotama’s; nothing more 
opposed to that spirit than the conclusions drawn from Gotama’s 
own doctrine by his later followers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

3 Brick Court, Temple. T. W. Ruys Davins. 

[We are sorry that we have in any way misrepresented either 
Mr. Rhys Davids’ own philosophy or the ideas of Gotama. The 
only expressions in our article which seem to have any bearing 
on the former are contained in the few lines following the word 
“accordingly,” in allusion to his saying that Comtism, Agnos- 
ticism, and Buddhism are “ the only systems which have broken 
away inthe most uncompromising manner from the venerablesoul- 
theories which have grown out of the ancient Animism.” Mr. 
Rhys Davids does not, we admit, anywhere in these lectures lay 
down his own opinion in a direct manner, and we regret that we 
made the mistake of supposing that the page quoted and its 
context implied sympathy with the schools of thought in ques- 
tion. As to the term “ animism,’’ no doubt he applies it mainly 
to the more barbarous form of thought which attributed an in- 
dwelling soul to everything ; but the words on page 13 of the 
lectures,—* They” (the remote ancestors of the Buddhists) 
“had come to believe, most probably through the influence 
of dreams, in the existence of souls, or ghosts, or spirits, 
inside their own bodies,” with the statement (page 88) 
that “the various religious faiths professed in Europe are 
so inextricably interwoven with the belief in a soul,” &e., 
led us naturally to suppose that the author included in the 
term “animism” also those modern beliefs in the distine- 
tion between matter and spirit as different entities, which are at 
the foundation of modern Christianity and of much still 
surviving philosophy. We should like to know at what point 
“ Animism” ends, and the more civilised soul-theories begin. 
It is quite true that Gotama did not concern himself with 
ontological speculations in the shape with which we are now so 
familiar, for his aims were ethical and practical; but if he had 
to invent Karma, in consequence of a rejection of “animism,” 
including in that term the existence of an ego capable of re- 
taining its conscious identity, apart from the body, it is difficult 
to avoid looking upon him as “ in some sense a Monist,” which 
is all that we have said about the analogy of his ideas to any 
modern form of thought. Certainly it is impossible to hold 
that his doctrines had any resemblance to the grosser forms of 
Materialism now prevalent.—Eb. Spectator.) 








POETRY. 


COMPTON PLACE. 
Farr beeches, though your brother trees 
In forests stand so proud, 
Yet here the fierce winds from the seas 
So oft your heads have bowed, 
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That still, when softer airs prevail, 
Your tops seem bending from the gale. 


With salt dews from the sea-foam wet, 
By many a tempest torn, 

Scarred trunks and twisted limbs show yet 
What terrors ye have borne ; 

Nor any years can now undo 

What the past years have done to you. 


Yet, when the Spring is in the land, 
And bright the heaven o’erhead, 
In sullen gloom ye will not stand, 
Though life’s best hopes be dead ; 
New leaves break forth from buds unseen, 
Till all the wood is clothed in green. 


Fair souls, that from your high intent 
By bitter fate are barred, 
Though past all hope your lives be bent, 
And past all healing scarred ; 
Yet learn of these, to do as they,— 
Not what ye would, but what ye may! 
F. W. B. 








BOOKS. 


——@—_—__- 
DE BROGLIE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT AND 
MARIA THERESA* 


Tue Duc de Broglie says early in the first of these volumes, and 
with a characteristically elegant sigh, that “we have not, as 
yet, any history of the eighteenth century, properly so styled. 
That which is called history is simply the product of party- 
spirit, always recognisable by one characteristic feature,—a blind 
credulity, that admits the most baseless suspicions when it can 
turn them to advantage, and contests all evidence which it finds 
inconvenient.” One might ask M. de Broglie what is the 
particular party-spirit that animates Von Ranke or Mr. 
Lecky, or even “that eminent English writer, Mr. Carlyle.” 
What the Duc de Broglie means, however, no doubt, is 
that no complete history of the eighteenth century has been 
written from the stand-point of what may fairly be styled 
the ante-Voltaire, and ante-Rousseau half of that century, 
with which alone he has genuine sympathy. His career 
and works alike prove that he has not got beyond the ideas of 
that period. He has never forsaken Leibnitz, his early love in 
religion and philosophy. His recent speeches in the French 
Senate on Egypt and the Triple Alliance are proof positive 
that, as regards foreign policy, he has not outgrown the tradi- 
tion of Guizot,—a tradition that in itself was an attempt to 
revive that ante-Voltaire, ante-Rousseau Balance of Power 
which, if Carlyle and Mr. Bright may for once be combined, was 
but a “ monstrous, wigged mendacity,” not perhaps constructed, 
but certainly maintained, to provide incomes for the younger sons 
of Europe. Even the graces of M. de Broglie’s style, undoubted as 
these are, are the graces of the earlier half of the eighteenth 
century, not of the latter half, much less of our owntime. Heis a 
maker of phrases, but he has not at his command words that burn, 
for the good reason thai he is not filled with thoughts that breathe 
the modern spirit. He has knowledge, but he has no desire for 
that “ plebification of knowledge” which Coleridge dreaded, but 
which is becoming one of the enthusiasms of our times, as a con- 
tribution to what the wiser Wordsworth appreciated as “ joy 
in widest commonalty spread.” Yet stranded politician and 
* fossil ideologue ” though the Duc de Broglie must be accounted, 
he will always deserve and command a certain amount: of re- 
spect, especially for his contributions to literature. If his ideas 
are those of the Regency somewhat clarified, he has also n>t a 
little of its grand air; and even if his new volumes were -ot 
interesting as a contribution to an important historical con- 
troversy, they would be enjoyable and valuable for the grace, 
and high politeness of their author’s style. 

M. de Broglie does not disguise his real purpose in rewriting, 
with the aid of the fresh historical material recently supplied 
from the Berlin and Vienna Chanceries, in the shape of 
D’Arneth’s History of Maria Theresa, Droysen’s History of 
Prussian Policy, and the political correspondence of Frederick 
the Great, the story of the connection of France from 1740 to 





* Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa, from hitherto Unpublished Docu- 
ments, 1740-1742. By the Duc de Broglie. From the French by Mrs. Cashel Hoey 
and Mr, John Lillie, 2 vols, London : Sampson Low and Co, 1883, 








1742 with the memorable struggle between Frederick and Maria 
Theresa. His volumes are not a direct attack upon the Carlyle 
or a direct defence of the Macaulay-Stanhope, theory of Fiedench 
and of his conduct in seizing Silesia, although both are implied in, 
them. He concerns himself mainly with his own country and with 
the diplomatic “idea ” which at that time gained an asc 
there, and which in his opinion has had a baleful effect, even down 
to our own day. “TI think,” he says, “I have proved to m 
readers that on the death of the Emperor Charles VL, it woul 
have been easy to have obtained from his daughter Maria Theresa, 
such an accession of territory as would have strengthened the 
defence of our northern frontier, and probably rendered it secure: 
for ever, by the surrender of the whole or a part of the Low 
Countries. To this practical, certain, tangible advantage, France. 
preferred the ‘idea’ of re-establishing the German Empire: 
according to its primitive conception, that is to say, free from, 
Austrian preponderance and heredity. ..... For this “idea” 
did France rush into a great war, of which she had, ulti- 
mately to bear the whole cost, and from which under the best 
of circumstances she could have derived only an imaginary advan. 
tage. The re-establishment of the German Empire, striven for. 
under such conditions as these, was simply a conception, under- 
a form consonant with the spirit of the time, of that vague 
principle of nationality which we have twice defended, and to. 
which we have now fallen victims.” A passage like this might 
fairly be cited as evidence of how little the writer is affected by 
the nineteenth-century ideas of nationality and democracy, and 
how full he is of the old eighteenth-century or chess-board 
doctrine of diplomacy. He would have seen no immorality in 
France absorbing the Low Countries as the price of assistance to. 
Maria Theresa, without consulting the wishes of their inhabitants; 
onthe contrary, his book is in effect one long regret thatsome such 
step was not taken. Apart from this, however, M. de Broglie. 
supplies no evidence, beyond diplomatic “ sentiments” which 
counted for less in the middle of last century than they do even, 
now, that the aged Fleury and the dashing but conceited Belleisle, 
who entered into alliance with Frederick in 1740, were animated 
by any such even pseudo-magnanimous idea as that attributed to 
them. The one thought only of how with the least trouble he 
could seem to pose before France as continuing the ‘ Quatorze” 
tradition. The other thought only of how France, as repre- 
sented by himself, might pose before Europe as controller of 
its destinies; and this Frederick evidently believed from the 
beginning, as he said at the end, of what was rather a political! 
liaison than an alliance. As proof of this may be taken a 
curious document, found in Frederick’s political correspondence,. 
which has neither date nor signature, and which, says M. de- 
Broglie, “ had it emanated from any other person, might be 
called an examination of conscience ”: — 

“The document is divided into twé parts respectively, entitled as: 
follows:—‘ A Statement of the Reasons which I may have for re- 
maining in alliance with France. ‘A Statement of the Reasons 
which I may have for making a Peace with the Queen of Hungary.’ 
The for and against is laid ont before us; the whole soul of the 
writer is revealed. Under the first head (and even in the first rank) 
he thinks proper to place a consideration of honour and morality 
among the number of the motives that militate for the maintenance- 
of the French alliance. ‘It is ill done,’ he says, ‘to violate one’s 
word without reason, and up to the present time I have no ground of 
complaint against France nor my allies’ (this acknowledgment is: 
precious, and worth retaining). ‘If one does not carry out one’s 
projects, and passes often from one side to another, one gains the 
reputation of vacillation and levity.’ Reflections of a more self- 
interested kind follow; as, for example, that a fresh victory gained 
over the Austrians would place Prussia in the first rank in Europe, 
and that the King of Prussia would then have all the authority of the 
Emperor, while the Elector of Bavaria would have only the trouble ; 
and that the Queen of Hungary (if she were treated with) would 
always regret the ceded provinces, and would endeavour to retake 
them, so that there would never be anything more than a plastered-up 
peace. It is, however, under the other head, that which enumerates: 
the possible advantages of a separate peace, that the true sentiments 
of the writer are to be found. First come the usual denunciations of 
the slowness, the hesitation, the military mistakes of the French 
Generals, and the impossibility of campaigning with them any longer 
without sharing the consequences of their errors, Then come com- 
plaints that to work for the King of Poland is only to aggrandize 
beighbours who muy repay service by ingratitude. But now let us 
note the final trait; ‘The fortunate termination of this war would 
render France the arbiter of the universe.’ This is the final word 
this is the last figure of the reckoning, and it strikes the balance and 
settles the account.” 

No one, of course, seeks to defend Frederick’s conduct in 1741 
in entering into secret negotiations with Maria Theresa, while 
bound by a solemn treaty of alliance with France, from the 
stand-point of high morality, and there was, as Mr. Morley 
says, in his study of Voltaire, “a gratuitous infamy in 


endancy 
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hinting to the Austrian General, as Frederick did, how he 
might assault with advantage the French enemy, Frederick’s 
own ally at the moment.” But there is nothing to 
disprove the Carlylian doctrine that at the time of the 
Klein-Schnellendorf negotiations of 1741 both Austria and 
France were playing with cogged dice, and that Frederick 
“knew it, and sought to profit by his knowledge.” Possibly 
enough, France had not taken steps towards the conclusion of 
a separate and special treaty with Austria; and perhaps the 
most successful historical point made by M. de Broglie is his 
protest against any such notion. Possibly, too, it was not the 
possession of Luxemburg that the viewy Belleisle was aiming 
at, as Frederick thought. But a nation is surely none the lessa 
dicer, if the stake she plays for is the position of “ arbiter of the 
universe.” Besides, France, as the ally of Prussia, had played 
badly. What with Belleisle’s ill-fortune, his vanity, which pre- 
vented him from seeing clearly his own relationship to his surround- 
ings, and his misfortune in having as his military colleague so 
obstinate a man and so pedantic a strategist as the Marshal de 
Broglie, whose faults the Duc shows no inclination to screen, “ of 
the immense efforts which his diplomacy has caused to be made 
there remained nothing but an army of 25,000 Frenchmen, 
destitute, and blockaded behind dismantled ramparts, far 
away in Germany.” Frederick himself wrote candidly to 
Belleisle:—" I look upon this affair as a navigation under- 
taken by several with the same object, but which, being 
upset by a shipwreck, places each of the navigators under 
the necessity of saving himself by swimming, and landing 
wherever he can.”” There is nothing magnanimous in a sauve 
qui peut. But Frederick did not pretend to be magnanimous. 
He did not even claim, by his own chief apologist’s confession, to 
be “superstitiously veracious,” a fact which that apologist 
evidently thinks a credit to him rather than the reverse, much as 
Goethe records, as a compliment to Philina, in his Wilhelm 
Meister, that her dress was not “ superstitiously clean.” All he 
sought to do was “to win his stake out of that foul, weltering 
medley, and go home safe with it, if he could.” The events which 
followed the hollow peace that resulted from the secret negotia- 
tions of Klein-Schnellendorf proved that Frederick was not 
wrong in his estimate of the true character of French policy, 
veiled though it was by the phrases of Belleisle. 


Maria Theresa figures in M. de Broglie’s pages, especially in 
the second volume, as well as Frederick. -We are told once 
more how pure she was, how devout, how attached to her hus- 
band, how she felt but a pauvre chienne (the translators might 
have spared their explanatory note about this phrase), without 
him. M. de Broglie has given us the most coherent and accurate 
narrative that has yet appeared of her memorable visit to 
Hungary, in which she aroused into a passion of loyalty the 
people which once reckoned “the divine right of rebellion” 
as a prominent article in its Constitution; although his de- 
scription of the touching spectacle which so affected that 
plain Englishman, Sir Thomas Robinson, is not so brilliant as 
Macaulay’s. But Maria Theresa’s great part in European his- 
tory, even her great part in her own magnificent vendetta, was 
played after 1740; and almost in spite of himself, Frederick 
is the hero, or rather, if we may borrow from the vocabu- 
lary of cricket, the “ demon bowler,” of M. de Broglie’s volumes. 
Not, indeed, that he proves anything fresh against Frederick, 
except, perhaps, that he would at the beginning of his struggle 
with Maria Theresa have preferred an English to a French 
alliance. He took the latter as a pis-aller; and he ultimately 
found in Pitt what he failed to find in Walpole, whom M. de 
Broglie quite inadequately, though also quite characteristically, 
describes as an English Fleury. He has little that is really 
original to say on Frederick’s claims to the Silesia which he 
seized ; on the contrary, he passes too lightly over the fresh his- 
torical material Droysen has collected to prove that, after all, 
Silesia was, so far as Prussia was concerned, “a stolen horse.” 
There is, indeed, not much more to be written on this subject than 
what Mr. Seeley says in his Life of Stein :—‘‘ The true view of 
Prussia in the eighteenth century seems to be that it was a State 
which founditself unable to be safe without being dangerous at the 
same time, which created, for legitimate purposes, a weapon it 
was always suspected of wishing to use, and sometimes did use, 
for illegitimate.” ‘After all, this is but the polite interpretation 
which “ historical science ” places on Frederick’s own confession 
that, having a well-filled treasury and an army ready to act, he was 
bound to do something with them. For the rest, how truc it is, as 
Carlyle says, that “ Frederick, after such trial and proof as has 





seldom been, got his claims on Schlesien allowed by the Desti- 
nies; his claims on Schlesien and on infinitely higher things, 
though he had not been consciously thinking of them in making 
that adventure!” But M. de Broglie has constructed from a 
variety of sources a very interesting account of Frederick’s: 
explanation of his conduct to Sir Thomas Robinson, the English 
Minister, who visited and remonstrated with him, which deserves: 
quotation :— 


“When the day of audience arrived, he hardly gave Sir Thomas 
time to state his proposals, before he rose and stood before him in an 
attitude of simulated surprise and indignation. The offer (which was 
indeed a mistaken one) to pay him two hundred thousand pounds for 
retiring out of Silesia, seemed to exasperate him particularly. ‘Am 
I a beggar,’ he exclaimed, ‘that I should be offered money ? Have 
I made war for that ? Am I supposed to want to sell the fame an@ 
the interests of my house? Go and offer money to a petty prince, 
like the Duke of Gotha and his fellows; I am of those who would 
rather give money than take it; but where should the Court of 
Vienna get it to give? That is just like its usual pride and effron- 
tery.’ The proposed cession of Austrian Guelderland was equally 
ill received. ‘ Podewils,’ said the King, turning to his Minister, 
who was present at the audience, ‘how much of the Duchy of 
Guelders is still in the possession of Austria ?’—‘ Very little,’ replied 
the Minister, with a bow.—‘ You see, this is another beggarly trick 
(gueuserie) that they propose to play me.’ So violent was his anger, 
that Sir Thomas Robinson thought the moment had come for bring- 
ing out the Limburg proposal. ‘I cannot understand,’ said the King, 
how Austria can think of stripping her frontier in this way. Has 
she any right to doit? Has she not treaties with Holland that pre- 
vent it?’ Frederick was right; by a treaty made with Holland ix 
1713, and which is known in diplomatic history as the Barrier Treaty, 
Austria had pledged herself to maintain a line of defensive fortifica- 
tions against France on the Netherland frontier, and this, of course. 
implied that she should never alienate that territory. ‘ Besides,’ 
continued Frederick, ‘I do not want to have anything to dispute 
about with either Holland or France; they have not offended me, and 
they would be disturbed if I came into their neighbourhood. And 
then, who is to guarantee these cessions that you propose to me?” 
Robingon begged the King to observe that his Government, by acting 
as mediator, also gave guarantees. ‘Ah, guarantees!’ exclaimed 
Frederick, ‘and who cares about guarantees now-a-days? Did not 
everybody guarantee the Pragmatic Sanction? Did you not guar- 
antee it yourselves ? Why don’t you all come to the aid of the Queen, 
then ?’—‘ We cannot answer for everything,’ said Robinson, ‘but if 
Austria is pushed to extremity, she will have friends.’—‘ Who are 
they ??—‘ There will be the Russians, who cannot resist Turkey with- 
out Austria. —‘ Good! As to the Russians, I have nothing to say, but 
I have means of taking care of myself with them.’—‘ There are other 
Powers who have engagements, and will fulfil them, however painful 
those duties may appear.’ The King‘ laid his finger on his nose, and 
cut Sir Thomas short, by saying, ‘ No threats, Sir, if you please, no 
threats!’ Podewils, in a terrible fright, struck in at this point with a 
few words of conciliation, and Robinson, recovering from a momen- 
tary emotion, said quietly, ‘I use no threats, Sire, I only state that 
which cannot fail to occur; it is my zeal for the public good that 
brivgs me here.’—‘ The public ought to Le very much obliged to you ; 
but hear me: as for Russia, I have told you about that; I have no- 
thing to fear from the King of Poland; the King of England is my 
kinsman, he will not attack me, and if he does, the Prince of Anhalt 
has an army which will take care of him.’—‘ But,’ said Robinson, 
‘are you not afraid that the Queen, in despair, may throw herself 
into the arms of France?’ On this point the King would not make 
any answer, but said, with a raised voice and theatrical emphasig,, 
‘1 am at the head of an invincible army, I am master of a country 
which I will have, which I ought to have, and I would rather die with 
all my men than let myself be driven, or rather bought, out of it. My 
ancestors would come out of their graves to reproach me with betraying 
the rightsthat I hold from them. And what would be said of me if L 
were to abandon an enterprise which has been the first act of my reign, 
entered upon after due reflection, steadily pursued, and which I am re- 
solved to carry out tothe end ? Is it for a Protestant sovereign to coun- 
sel me to replace poor, oppressed Protestants under the dominion of a 
persecuting Catholic clergy ? After all, I am the conqueror, and it 
is for the conqueror to make conditions. To-day I demand Silesia. 
and Breslau, and if I do not obtain them to-day, in six weeks I shalb 
demand four more duchies.’—‘Is this your Majesty’s final decision,” 
asked Robinson, ‘and the answer that I am to take to the Queen ??— 
‘Yes, it makes me as sick as a pregnant woman to have the same 
question put to me over and over again.’ Sir Thomas Robinson 
begged that he might at least be allowed to explain in detail to 
Podewils the bearing of the Queen’s proposals, on handing him the 
text of them, but the King said, ‘No, Sir, it is useless to think of it.’ 
He then turned his back, took up his hat, and retired behind the 
curtain that divided the tent. Sir Thomas remained alone with 
Podewils; the one was as much disconcerted as the other. ‘You 
trust in France,’ said Sir Thomas; ‘she will forsake you.’—‘ No, no!” 
replied Podewils; ‘ France will not leave us in the lurch; unless, in- 
deed,’ be added, after a few moments’ hesitation, ‘we were to leave 
her in the lurch ourselves.’ ” 


It is quite unnecessary to say that this book is well written ; 
for M. de Broglie cannot write badly. Had space permitted, we 
should have quoted his estimates of the characters of Fleury 
and Belleisle, his description of the state of French society 
at the time that Frederick took the step that led to such 
tremendous results; and, above all, his narrative (Vol. I., 
pp. 38-45) of Frederick’s remarkable and incognito visit to 
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Strasburg, the governor of which at the time was the second 
Marshal de Broglie; “a circumstance to which I owe the 
advantage of possessing a narrative of this little affair at first 
hand, written on the spot, and more correct than the stories 
that appeared in the gazettes, and are to be found in the 
memoirs of the time.” A work of such a kind as this does not 
give scope for M. de Broglie’s skill in shooting individual char- 
acter, while on the wing, with an epigram. Still, he occasionally 
retires from the dusty road of special pleading into the ‘~viting 
hostelry of pure literature, where he composes such a sentence 
as,— First to encourage and. then to trade upon the affec- 
tions and the wounded pride of a young woman was a game 
that came easy to an octogenarian, whose age, while it rendered 
him insensible to the passions of the heart, made him all the 
more skilful in manipulating its weaknesses.” Occasionally, 
indeed, M. de Broglie quotes from his authorities rather too 
javishly, and so overweights his narrative, without strengthen- 
ing his arguments. But even readers who dispute his conclu- 
sions will frankly allow that his work is a very valuable one, 
and has high merits, both literary and historical. M. de Broglie 
writes such delicate French, that the translation of it into 
excellent English without doing injustice to the inevitable 
nuances must have been no easy task. This, Mrs. Cashel Hoey 
and Mr. John Lillie, who have already done so much good 
work of a similar kind, have accomplished with a success that 
may fairly be described as perfect. — 


AUTUMN SWALLOWS.* 
THERE is a genuine passion and not a little of vivid imagina- 
tion in this volume of lyrics, which seems to give us some 
“measure of the inward force that has gone to the making of 
Miss Ellice Hopkins’s beneficent career. In one of the semi- 
epigrammatic versicles with which Miss Hopkins fills a few of 
the pages of her book, she illustrates the saying that “the blood 
is the life” with characteristic vigour in words that might be 
taken as the motto of both her poetic and her unpoetic work :— 
‘“* Yesterday’s living sacrifice 
Is but to-day’s dull carcase; rise, 
Nor dare to offer the All-living, death 
And dead decay ; 
But fresh life-blood pour out, and warm new breath 
Each new to-day.” 
Certainly, we may say of these lyrics that whatever some of 
them may want in distinctness of form, they never want 
the freshness of living feeling or wear the aspect of dead- 
alive emotion. Some of the poems are hardly clear enough to 
follow in detail, though one never misses the key-note of the 
whole. Indeed, the detail sometimes seems to confuse rather than 
to illustrate the meaning which we gather from the whole. But 
when Miss Hopkins succeeds, as she often does, in keeping all 
difficult detail out of her lyrics, they are often striking, from 
the depth and singleness of their feeling. Take, for example, 
the following, in which Miss Hopkins suggests the bewilder- 
ment with which an atom of vibrating air tossed to and fro in 
the whirlpools of song, might strive to understand and trace the 
law of its own motion, though it could discover nothing but an 
apparently purposeless flux and reflux, and this notwithstand- 
ing that all the time it was contributing to the expression of 
triumphant delight in victory over wrong :— 
“THE SONG. 


Birth too and death, slumber and wakefulness, motion and immobility, crowned 
majesty and squalid filth, discordant clamour and the voice of gods.—EmPEDOCLFs, 


An atom of air still hither and thither swung, 

Hither and thither tossed and aimlessly flung, 

Never at rest on the breath of a passionate song, 

A passionate song of love and triumph o’er wrong, 
Poured from the trembling lips of the singer afire, 
Leaping like flame from the golden heart of the lyre, 
A passionate song of triumph! 





And ever it mused : 
By what law of my being perplexed and confused 
Am I tossed thus idly about, nor suffered to rest, 
Now in the gulf of the billow and now on its crest, 
Hither and thither moved by a Hand in the dark, 
Ever to random shocks a wandering mark, 
Ever impelled by forces that lie without, 
In a dance of death that ends in confusion and doubt, 
A rhythm of loss, an upward life in defeat, 
The onward turned back on itself with death for its beat. 


And it searched out the laws of vibration, the bound and th’ impact 
Now swift and now slow; and patiently traced out each fact - 

Of its being, how atom with atom ever must meet, 

And the limits which still each upward movement defeat— 
Impassable law that limits the freedom of each. 








* Autumn S-ollows, A Book of Lyrics. By Ellice Hopkins, London: 
Macmillan and Oo. 








And still as far as the utmost science could reach 
Impulse it found in the lock of mechanical law, 
Nought in it all bat a backward and forward saw, 
Opposite motions that ever each other defeat, 
Barren of progress or plan, left still incomplete. 


But the song, the passionate song of triumph and love 
That yet all the while like a living shuttle it wove, : 
The passionate song of love and triumph o’er wrong, 
That conditioned the laws of its wonderful life all along 
It knew not nor heard. For it was but a finite part ; , 
And the song is the infinite whole, the throb of a Heart,” 


That has the ring of genuine poetry in it, as well as of genuine 
thought. Still more effective, perhaps, is the little lyric called 
“A Wave,” in which Miss Hopkins expresses with beauty 
and force the constant death-in-life and life-in-death of all the 
nobler purposes of man, comparing them to the continual 
breaking and re-forming of the ocean wave. That is not an 
uncommon metaphor, but it is not common to find it embodied 
with so much warmth and truth of feeling as itis in the beautiful 
little lyric we are akout to quote. Indeed, we may notice 
throughout this volume a remarkable and passionate sympathy 
with that weakness which is strength in disguise, and that 
strength which almost prefers the form of weakness :— 
“A WAVE. 
O Being in thy dissolution known 
Most lovely then; 
O Life that ever has to die alone, 
To live again; 
O bounding Heart that still must bow and break 
To touch thine end; 
O broken Purpose that must failure take, 
And deathward bend, 
For the great tide to stretch from rock to rock 
His shining way ; 
O wandering Will that from the furthest shock 
Of sea-deeps grey, 
Silver constraint of secret light on high 
Leads safe to shore ; 
O living Rapture that dost inly sigh, 
And evermore 
Within thy joy the wailful voices keep ; 
I see thee now, 
O Son of the unfathomable deep! 
And trembling know 
The crownéd Shadow of man’s opposites, 
The forces dread 
That sway him into being, blanched with lights 
Of thunder bred; 
A poiséd Passion wrought from central breath 
Of whirling storms, 
And evermore a deathless life in death, 
That still re-forms. 


And thon, man’s prototype in varying moods, 
Didst lonely beat 

The vacant shores and speechless solitudes 
With silver fect, 

Through the great «ons wandering forlorn 
In search of him, 

As rose and fell like vacant flames, lone morn 
And evening dim, 

Ere light had grown articulate in love, 
Gr silence knew 

Herself as worship. Then didst thou ever move 
Beneath the blue, 

An incommunicable mystery, 
About thy shore ; 

A visible yearning of the earth and sea, 
That evermore 

Flung out white arms to catch at some far good 
Yet unfulfilled, 

And failing sobbed and sank in solitude 
With heart unstilled ; 

A voice that ever crying as of old 
In deserts dumb, 

With hollow tongue reverberate foretold 
A Life to come.” 

Miss Hopkins, however, is by no means always so clear and so 
musical as she is here. There are a few poems in which the 
expression seems to us forced and hard, though we do not doubt 
the depth of the feeling beneath. For instance, in the following 
attempt to compare the reality of life as it really is to a Gorgon 
face which turns to stone all those who look steadily upon 
it, unless their eyes are already so saturated with the 
splendour of a heavenly vision that the Medusa face 18 
smitten “into night” by the glory within, we perceive @ 
too ambitious attempt to condense two very different trains of 
feeling into a single sonnet :— 

“MEDUSA. 
Gaze thou upon the face, serenely bright, 
Of Him whose countenance is as the sun 
Shining in midmost strength, ere yet is ran 
His race of fire. Gaze, nor avert thy sight ; 
Shrink not for any bitterness of light, 
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Nor nightward fallings of thy soul, undone 
By heavenly lightnings till high use is won. 
So when Life’s Gorgon face, with dread affright, 
Stoops close upon thy shuddering flesh, nor flee 
Thou must, but gaze, or fail in heavenward might, 
Fronting unblanched the freezing mystery : 
Then that dear Splendour stamped upon thy sight, 
May blur the deathful features, and for thee, 
Light-charmed, and safe, may smite them into night.” 
On the whole, real life is hardly to be fitly compared to a 
Medusa face. Nor is the spiritual vision of that divine splen- 
dour which is treated as the antidote to the vision of Life, one 
which can be obtained at all without a steady gaze on life 
itself. Hence, the sonnet is a bewildering one, which seems to, 
fail of its effect, and only to leave us more perplexed than it 
found us. Doubtless, the vision of God is a cure for the para- 
lysing terrors of earthly views of life. But then, the vision of 
God is hardly ever gained except by those who begin, at least, by 
finding life no Medusa, but rather too full of beauty and charm. 
Miss Hopkins does not often give way to the wish to startle, 
but in this and a few of her other poems she attempts rather 
grim effects, which she seems to us to dash off too abruptly, 
and without taking sufficient pains to work out the complexity 
of her thought. 

But we must not part from this little volume of lyrics, in 
which every thoughtful reader will find great pleasure, with 
fault-finding. We prefer to take leave of Miss Hopkins with 
a beautiful little poem on the loneliness of death, in which she 
seems to us at once perfectly simple, as well as impressive :— 

“* TE MOURRAI SEUL.’—Pascal. 
The silent chariot standeth at the door, 
The house is hushed and still from roof to floor, 
None heard the sound of its mysterious wheels, 
Yet each its presence feels. 
No champing bit, nor tramp of pawing feet, 
All dark and silent up and down the street, 
And yet thou may’st not keep it waiting there 
For one last kiss or prayer. 


Thy words, with some strange Other interchanged, 

Strike cold across us like loved eyes estranged, 

With things that are not fraught ; our things that are 
Fade like a sun-struck star. 


And thou too weak and agonised to lift 

The cup to quench thy dying thirst, or shift 

Thy pillow, now without our help must rise, 
Nor wait our ministries. 

Thou, loved and cherished, must go forth alone, 

None sees thee fondly to the door, not one ; 

No head is turned to see thee go; we stay 
Where thou art not, and pray. 


No panel bars thy white, resistless feet, 
Oar walls are mist to thee ; out in the street 
It waits, it waits for thee, for thee alone: 

‘ Arise, let us begone !’ 


Alone, alone upon thine awful way! 

Do any show thee kindness? Any stay 

Thy heart ? Or does the silent charioteer 
Whisper, ‘ Be of good cheer ?” 


We know not. None may follow thee afar, 

None hear the sound of thy departing car. 

Only vast silence like a strong, black sea 

Rolls in ’twixt us and thee.” 

A considerable proportion of the lyrics in this little book 
touch as high a point as this,—one, that is, which only a power- 
ful character, and a character penetrated with true emotion, 
could attain. 


THE ILIAD IN ENGLISH PROSE.* 


Tue translaticn of the great Classical poets into prose that has 
a distinct literary character is one of the achievements of 
recent scholarship. Some, perhaps most, are scarcely suscep- 
tible of this treatment, but Homer lends himself readily to it. 
The Odyssey has already been rendered into prose which is 
more attractive than anything that has yet been accomplished 
in verse, Pope and, perhaps, Worsley being excepted ; while it 
is far more representative of the original than the heroics of 
the one and the Spenserian stanza of the other; and we have 
now to welcome a companion translation of the Iliad. It comes 
strongly recommended by the three names borne on the title-page. 
Messrs. Lang and Myers have already achieved success in this 
field of labour, while Mr. Leaf has done good work as an editor 
of a portion of the text. 

The three qualities which we look to find in a work of this 
kind are exactness of rendering, purity of style, and rhythmical 


* The Iliad cf Homer. Done into English Prose. By Andrew Lang, M.A 
Walter Leaf, M.A., and Ernest Myers, M.A. London: Macmillanand Co, 1883 


flow. Scholars so competent as the three gentlemen who 
have shared the twenty-four books between them (Mr. Leaf 
has taken i-ix. Mr. Lang x.-xvi., and Mr. Myers xvii.-xxiv.) 
are not to be attacked single-handed with a light heart. Still, 
we cannot but think that there are passages where, like their 
original, if Horace be right, they have “nodded.” In Iliad 
i., 234, seq., Achilles says of his sceptre that “it shall no more 
put forth leaf or twig,” “ixsi 64 roara ropeqy ev Gpeaas AEAosmeEv.” 
This Mr. Leaf renders by “ seeing it hath for ever left its trunk 
among the hills.” It would surely be better to take “ éxel 34” 
as temporal, modified as it manifestly is by ““xparx.” The word 
“ever” seems to have been strangely transposed in the render- 
ing. ‘Ever since it hath left,” or “from the hour it left,’ 
would be better, if we do not feel bound to stick to the perfect 
form. In xii., 301-2, we find it said of a lion that “his brave 
spirit urgeth him to make assail on the sheep, and come even 
against a well-builded homestead.” ‘This reads as if the two 
acts were distinct, and so does not well represent the original, 
“unrov meipnrovta nal ts wunsvev domov tadciv'” “he will go after 
the sheep, even when they are protected by a well-builded 
homestead.” We should question “he in turn arose with 
the bronze,” for “¢ @ Yarspog dovuro yearns”? (xvi., 479), and 
‘a night assault,” for. “ gyyixsos zpoucray” (xxi., 371), where 
the words refer rather to the setting-forth of the hero, 
than to his attack on the orchard. “A _ night foray” 
might be better. “To thee am I in the bonds of sup- 
pliantship” is too strong for “ céyuri rot siz’ ixérao widoioo” (xxi, 
75). Lycaon advances the plea more tentatively. He does not 
venture to assert actual suppliantship, only something like it, 
seeing that he had shared his foe’s hospitality. In lines 103-5 of 
the same book, a too literal rendering of the Greek has spoilt the 
English. In old days, Achilles says, he had sold his captives 
beyond the sea, “‘ but now there is none that shall escape death, 
whomsoever beforeellios, God shall deliver into my hands,—yea. 
even among all Trojans, but chiefest among Priam’s sons.” 
Grammatically, we have to supply, “there is none that shall 
escape death ” before “ chiefest among Priam’s sons.” “ Least 
of all among Priam’s sons,” would certainly be better. 

We should like to have a statement of the translators’ views 
on the proper representation of the particles. A complete re- 
presentation of them would be fatal to any compactness or 
beauty of form. Here, most of all, the subtleties of Greek 
expression defy the clumsy machinery of a language which is, 
in some respects, a not unworthy rival. Something may be done 
by emphatic position, by collocation, or by antithesis. We 
may take as an instance, 1., 298-9, “ Know that not by violence 
will I strive for the damsel’s sake, neither with thee, nor with 
any other; ye gave, and ye have taken away.” The last clause 
in the Greek is “évei « a&Qéacobe ye dovres.” From a literary 
point of view, this is unexceptionable; and a teacher would be 
glad to get such good style from a pupil, only he would hardly 
be satisfied with such a free dealing with the particles. But 
then it is not the business of a translator to make a pupil 
satisfy his teacher, though he may help towards that result. The 
translation that a lad can carry into an examination-room in 
his head and write down without change is a very doubtful 
boon. 

The difficulty of the conventional epithets has been met with 
adequate success. It would be difficult, anyhow, to suggest 
better equivalents. “Lady mother,” for instance, may hardly 
satisfy us for “ aéruie wazno,” but what are we to substitute 
fot it? We object, however, to the use of “ goodly ” in a single 
speech (that of Andromache to Hector) for “ dios,” applied to 
Achilles, and “ deazges,” an epithet of “ rapaxolras.” 

In the matter of style, we have very little fault to find. We 
should have been disposed, perhaps, to a more rigid purism 
than has approved itself to the three associates. Now and them 
we find a phrase which jars somewhat on the ear, as, e.g., in 
xxi, 90,— Thou wilt butcher both.” This is not in the “ grand 





style,” though elsewhere we should find in “to butcher” a good 
equivalent of “ dssperozsiv.” But, on the whole, the style is all 
| that could be wished, distinctive without affectation of archaism. 
| Vigorous and expressive renderings are frequent. ‘Some small 
| thing, yet mine own,” for “‘ créyov te, Qidov te,” has, perhaps, too 
much of humorous suggestion about it to suit the context; but 
“the more men, the better work,” for ‘ 
éusvov,” “the Erinnys that walketh in darkness,” for “ qzpoQoires 
Epis,” “garments that wax not old,” for “ duSpore eluate,” 
to give 2 few specimens out of many, are unquestionably 
felicitous. 
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In the matter of rhythmical flow, we do not find the whole 
translation as uniformly excellent as we could have wished. 
After much careful examination, we are inclined to give the 
preference to the work of Messrs. Lang and Myers, who seem 
to have found a help in the gift of poetical expression which 
they have both proved themselves to possess. Book ix., how- 
ever, which is part of Mr. Leaf’s work, has been particularly 
well done throughout. Here is a passage from the speech of 
Phoenix :— : 

“ Nay, even the very gods can bend, and theirs, withal, is loftier 
majesty, and honour, and might. ‘Their hearts by incense, and 
reverent vows, and drink offering, and meat offering, men turn with 
prayer, as oft as any transgresseth and doeth sin. Moreover, prayers 
of penitence are daughters of great Zeus, halting, and wrinkled, and 
-of eyes askance, that have their task, withal, to go in the steps of 
Sin. For Sin is strong and fleet of foot, wherefore she far outrunneth 
all prayers, and goeth before over all the earth, making men fall, and 
Prayer follows behind, to heal the harm. Now, whosoever reverenceth 
‘Zeus’ daughters when they draw near, him they greatly bless and hear 
‘bis petitions; but when one denieth them and stiffly refuseth, then 
depart they, and make prayer unto Zeus, the son of Kronos, that sin 
‘may come upon such an one, that he may fall and pay the price.” 
We do not like “bend” used intransitively, and why not 
“‘daughters of Zeus,” instead of the awkward sibilation of 
*‘ Zeus’ daughters ”? 

Here is Mr. Lang’s presentment of a famous passage (xvi., 
617-636), where the crowded similes offer a task of no small 
difficulty to the translator :— 

“Yet not even so might he break them, for all his eagerness. Nay, 
they stood firm and embattled, like a steep rock and a great, hard 
by the hoary sea, a rock that abides the swift paths of the shrill winds, 
and the swelling waves that roar against it. Even so the Danaians 
‘steadfastly abode the Trojans, and fled not away. But Hector, shining 
‘with fire on all sides, leaped on the throng, and fell upon them, as 
~when, beneath the storm-clouds a fleet wave, reared of the winds, 
‘falls on a swift ship, and she is all hidden with foam, and the dread 
blast of the wind roars against the sail, and the sailors fear and 
tremble in their hearts, for by but a little way are they borne forth 
from death, even so the spirit was torn in the breasts of the Achaians. 
‘But he came on like a ravening lion, making against the kine, that 
are feeding innumerable in the low-lying land of a great marsh; 
and among them is a herdsman that as yet knoweth not well how to 
fight with a wild beast concerning the slaughter of the kine of 
crooked horn, and ever he paces abreast with the rear or the van of 
the cattle, but the lion leaps into the midst, and devours a cow, and 
they all tremble for fear.” 

Our last extract shall be from the “ Shield,” a passage allotted 
to Mr. Myers :— 

‘‘ Furthermore, he set in the shield a soft, fresh-ploughed field, 
rich tilth and wide, the third time ploughed ; and many ploughers 
therein drove their yokes to and fro as they wheeled about. When- 
soever they came to the boundary of the field and turned, then would 
>a man come to each, and give into his hand a goblet of sweet wine, 
while others would be turning back along the furrows, fain to reach the 
boundary of the deep tilth. And the field grew black behind, and seemed 
as it were a ploughing, albeit of gold, for this was the great marvel of 
the work. Furthermore, he set therein a demesne-land deep in corn, 
where hinds were reaping with sharp sickles in their hands. Some 
armfuls along the swathe were falling in rows to the earth, while 
others, the sheaf-binders, were binding in twisted bands of straw. 
Three sheaf-binders stood over them, while behind, boys gathering 
-corn and bearing it in their arms, gave it constantly to the binders; 
and among them the lord in silence was standing at the swathe with 
his staff, rejoicing in his heart. Aud henchmen apart beneath an 
oak were making ready a feast, and preparing a great ox they had 
sacrificed ; while the women were strewing much barley, to be a 
supper for the hinds.” 
On the next page, we find a not very happy rendering, in “ the 
herdsmen in vain tarred on their fleet dogs to set on.” The 
repetition of “on” is awkward, and to “tar on” is a very un- 
usual phrase. . 

A few pages, every one will wish that they had been more, of 
excellent notes have been appended to the translation. One, on 
vi, 169 (the story of Bellerophon), from the pen of Mr. 
Lang, states very forcibly the case for Homer's knowledge of 
writing. 

We must not forget to mention the two fine sonnets which 
Messrs. Lang and Myers have given us by way of prelude. The 
second of these we take leave to quote :— 

“ Athwart the sunrise of our western day 
The form of great Achilles, high and clear, 
Stands forth in arms, wielding the Pelian spear. 

The sanguine tides of that immortal fray, 

Swept on by gods, around him surge aud sway, 
Where through the helms of many a warrior fair, 
Strong men and swift, their tossing plumes uprear. 

But stronger, swifter, goodlier he than they, 

More awful, more divine. Yet mark anigh ; 

Some fiery pang hath rent his soul within, 
Some hovering shade his brow encompasseth. 

What gifts hath Fate for all his chivalry ? 

Even such as hearts heroic oftenest win ; 
Honour, a friend, anguish, untimely death.” 





eS eit ee 
TWO BOOKS ON IRELAND.* 


Tux subjects of the two works on Ireland we hay 
together are very nearly as dissimilar as a disease and j 

2 its 
cause. Yet they resemble each other in possessing literary 
and other qualities that are too rarely to be found in Wike 
dealing with matters on which beats the fierce light of ates, 
versy. Such titles as “ The Irish Question ” and “ Cromwell in 
Ireland” suggest at first pamphleteering from the Parnell or 
the anti-Parnell, the Froude or the anti-Froude point of 
view. Happily, however, the authors of the books before us 
are better than their titles; possibly, indeed, they have risen 
superior to the temptations involved in them. Not, indeed 
that Mr. King and the Rev. Mr. Murphy are without strong 
sympathies or decided opinions. The American professor has 
not been converted from democratic notions by his visit to this 
country ; he is all for the Liberal and all against the Conserya. 
tive methods of dealing with the Irish people and of solving the 
Irish problem. The Jesuit Father, again, accepts the Clarendon 
or “ great bad man ” theory of Cromwell. But both writers are so 
manifestly honest in their desire to get at political and historical 
truth, and have been so painstaking in their search for it, 
that they never allow their special views to interfere with the 
results of their industry, and the reader, for all practical pur- 
poses, loses sight of these altogether. What with visits to 
Ireland in 1881 and 1882, with listening to debates in Parlia. 
ment, with reading all the important books on his subject, and 
with interviewing and obtaining special information from various 
important Irish authorities, including Mr. Trevelyan, Mr, 
Mitchell Henry, the editor of the Contemporary Review, Mr, 
Parnell, and Mr. O'Connor Power, Professor King has done his 
best to show “ how it strikes a stranger ;” while, by an excellent 
series of appendices, containing the charter of the Land League, 
the No-rent and Archbishop Croke’s manifestoes, and the texts 
of the Land, Coercion, and Arrears Acts, he has striven to 
give his book the character of a manual. Mr. Murphy’s 
abundant foot-notes, on the other hand, are sufficient proof that 
he has gone through an amount of “literary buck-washing” 
that would have drawn groans from Carlyle himself. Although 
neither author writes brilliantly or attempts high political 
thinking, and although finality in respect either of Irish litera- 
ture or of Irish legislation is but a vain dream at present, these 
books are of such a character that they transcend, and are 
morally certain to survive, the polemics of the hour. 


e bracketed 


We think none the worse of Professor King or of his book 
that he has no heroic remedies to offer for the woes of Ireland. 
The more stubborn factors of these problems, the partial solution 
of which he has witnessed, will, in his opinion, “ yield only 
to patience, forbearance, kindness, justice, and the magic of 
prosperity.” He has much sympathy with the Irish anti-land- 
lord agitation, and has in some instances forgotten to take the 
statements of certain of the Irish “ leaders” with the necessary 
grain of salt. Yet he thinks that a survey of the whole question 
will lead “ most Americans” to the conclusion that “the English 
Liberals are, after all, the true friends of Ireland, and much 
more likely to promote the objects that the masses of the people 
desire, and that are needed for the peace and prosperity of 
Ireland, than the Conservatives.” He asks very pertinently, 
“Would it not be far wiser for the Irish Party in Parlia- 
ment to support the Liberal Party earnestly and fairly 
in its efforts to promote reforms, than to hinder and 
embarrass it, and so delay business as tw excite the 
indignation of the English people, and hinder conciliatory 
measures?” There is shrewdness, too, of the statesmanlike 
kind that “dips into the future far as human eye can see,” in 
his quoting from Peel's farewell speech as Prime Minister in 
1846—a speech which is, perhaps, unique in our political 
history as a mine at once of prophecy and of practical sugges- 
tion—the passage which runs thus :—“ There ought to be com- 
plete equality between England and Ireland in all civil, 
municipal, and political rights, so that no person viewing 
Ireland with perfectly disinterested eyes should be enabled to 
say a different law is enacted for Ireland, and on account 
of some jealousy or ‘suspicion, Ireland has curtailed or 
mutilated rights.’ In fact, a perusal of Professor King’s 
book strengthens the conviction that all that can be expected 
of British politicians in respect of Ireland is to aim at the 


* The Iii-h Question. By David Bennett lg Professor in Lafayette College, 
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ultimate realisation of Peel's ideal, and until that is in sight, to 
deal with each case of Trish grievance or difficulty as it arises, and 
strictly on its own merits or demerits. Mr. King goes over the 
old ground of eviction, absenteeism, and “ Celtic tenure,” say- 
ing such naive things as, “ In the United States, no one ques- 
tions a landlord’s right to live where he pleases,” and proves, 

rhaps more clearly than ever has been proved before, that 
while “ English conquest” has much to do with the bitterness 
of the feeling in Ireland towards the sister-country, it is abso- 
lutely hopeless to think of going back to the communal or other 
land system-that prevailed before that “conquest.” The deal- 
ings of the Englishmen of the past with the Irish people are so 
saturated with injustice and unwisdom, as to compel their 
descendants, the Englishmen of the present, to be “long- 
suffering, slow to wrath, in mercy plenteous.” But this fact 
should not induce them to enter on a career of historical 
romanticism, which could only end in confusion, if not in 
political chaos. The Irish, for whom Professor King has such 
sympathy that he quotes, apparently with approval, Mr. 
Arnold’s celebrated characterisation of them, so unfavourable 
to ourselves, would do well to ponder what he says about Home- 
rule—the Home-rule of American fact, and the Home-rule of 
Celtic imagination—and such general statements as, “I have 
great doubts of their being able to live in harmony under any 
system of government they themselves would devise.” 

Mr. King is so cautious, and his book is so much of the 
character of a manual, that we find in it few theories and few 
statements of fact to challenge. Yet we think that in connec- 
tion with the history of the events that led last year to the 
release of Mr. Parnell and his brother suspects, he should have 
named his authority for this statement, which appears on page 
190:— An Irish gentleman, who has for many years been 
engaged in Irish affairs, and has an intimate knowledge of Irish 
politics, and has been associated with Mr. Parnell in many 
matters, said to me recently, in explaining Mr. Parnell’s letter 
and the conduct of the Government, ‘The fact is, when Mr. 
Forster, by a tyrannical use of the Coercion Act, broke up the 
-open organisation of the Land League, and suppressed openagita- 
tion, the Ribbonmen and other secret societies flourished, and got 
a powerful hold on the country, the Government was embarrassed, 
and Mr. Parnell from Kilmainham saw that he and his friends 
were losing their hold upon the people, and that other leaders 
were getting a powerful grip on the country. If matters went 
on in this way, it was evident that the Parliamentary party 
would lose its power. The result was the overtures to Govern- 
ment, and the Kilmainham letter.” Then, again, Mr. King 
does not get rid so easily as he appears to think of 
the objections offered, both in England and in Ireland, to 
the “Castle” system of government, by noting the fact that 
the Dublin officials are chiefly “Irishmen appointed not for 
political or military reasons, but by examination.” The chief 
objection to the ‘‘ Castle” is that in practice it means one set of 
Irishmen with strong prejudices and special ideas governing 
another set of Irishmen with different and, indeed, antagonistic 
prejudices and ideas. Thoseamongst us, again, who are of opinion 
that the experiment of governing Ireland from London, and not 
by a Chief Secretary, but by an Under-Secretary, responsible 
to Parliament and to a Home Secretary for the Three King- 
doms, may be worth trying some day, support it on the ground 
that it would mean the bringing promptly to bear upon the 
problems of Irish administration and upon Irish “ ideas” the fair- 
mindedness of Englishmen and the resolute reasonableness of 
Scotchmen, in an atmosphere untainted by Irish prejudice, 
Presbyterian or Catholic, Ribbon or Orange, from Belfast or 
from Tipperary. 

The “Curse of Cromwell” means rather the Cromwellian 
Settlement in Ireland than, in spite of the horrors of Drogheda 
and Wexford, the actual Irish campaign of Cromwell, which 
began in August, 1649, and ended in May, 1650. It is of the 
campaign only that Mr. Murphy writes, although he finds it 
necessary in preliminary chapters to show the condition of 
the great political parties, both in England and Ireland, before 
Cromwell made his appearance in the character of Protestant 
scourge. From the newspapers of the day, from the narratives 
of eye-witnesses, actors, or sufferers in the tragedies of these 
terrible months, above all, from Cromwell’s own letters, numerous 
and full of details, Mr. Murphy has compiled a narrative of his 
doings, and the doings of his lieutenants, from his landing at 


Dublin to his setting sail from Youghal. It isan old story that | 


is told in this volume, but seldom if ever has it been told so 





fully, or with such an accumulation of proof in regard to every 
incident. It may fairly be said that Mr. Murphy has proved 
beyond all possibility of doubt that Mr. Froude has totally 
failed in his attempt to minimise the Drogheda and other 
butcheries, and has also shown, from the speeches of Pym and 
from Puritan pamphlets, that these were thoroughly in accord- 
ance with, and, indeed, the fruit of the theological spirit then 
dominant in England. Cromwell’s own intention, as a military 
and political tactician, was to strike terror into the hearts of the 
Irish Catholics, while, as is proved by his manifesto on landing 
at Dublin, which is given by Mr. Murphy, his hope was to 
gain the hearts of the native and humble Irish by affording 
them protection, and insisting, in his tremendously effective 
way, on his soldiers being fair in all their transactions 
with them. He was wonderfully successful, too, mainly, 
perhaps, on account of the wretched morale of the Irish leaders 
of the time. This—the weakness of Ormonde, the vacillation, 
unscrupulousness, and “saleability ” of Inchiquin and Broghill 
—Mr. Murphy’s pages bring into startling relief. Owen Roe 
O'Neill, the chief of the Ulster Catholics, was much above his 
colleagues, or rather rivals, alike in heart and head, and his 
mysterious death removed from Ireland the only soldier who 
might have proved an obstacle in Cromwell’s path. Yet even 
he saw nothing immoral in coquetting with both Royalists and 
Parliamentarians. Mr. Carlyle has quaintly speculated on what 
might have been, had Cromwell been a Scotchman by birth. 
Ireland is the land of historical and tragic might-have-beens, 
and one can hardly help wondering, after reading Mr. Murphy’s 
book, what would have been Ireland’s fate, had she “ raised” a 
Cromwell of her own, instead of being “ cursed ” to the latest 
day by one from England. 





AN AFRICAN NOVEL* 


We do not know whether The Story of an African Farm is its 
author’s first book or no, and this uncertainty makes our criti- 
cism more hesitating than it would otherwise be. If this is a 
first book, it would incline us to think the author capable of very 
good, if not very great things. He writes clear, grammatical, 
and even graceful English. He has the gift of putting un- 
familiar scenes and circumstances before us vividly, instead of 
piling up words in the vain effort to do so. He is not without 
humour—though there are passages in the book which, taken 
separately, would suggest that he is—and finally, he can 
understand partially and sketch lovingly a character whose 
simple goodness is the natural outcome of the Christianity which 
he apparently rejects. All this would make us disposed to say 
to a new writer, “ Go on and prosper,” for the faults of his work 
are such as experience and good-sense may easily rectify. But 
if those faults are the results of a confirmed habit of thought, 
it is a great pity, for the book is much above the limits of the 
common-place, and we should be glad to see another with all 
its virtues and without its defects. 

By far the cleverest, most interesting, and most original part 
of The Story of an African Farm is that which justifies its title. 
The farm, a remote one, appropriately called “ Kopje Alone,” is 
in temporary possession of a Boer woman, widow of its late 
English owner, and guardian of his daughter and niece. ‘“ Tant 
Sannie ” is capitally drawn, and one soon becomes intimately 
acquainted with the fat, lazy, superstitions woman, keen after 
her interests, easily imposed upon by flattery, vindictive when 
offended, but not generally ill-tempered, sitting motionless for 
hours with her feet on a stove (apparently a kind of “scaldino”), 
and drinking coffee from morning till night. She is a widow 
for the second time, and is quite prepared fora third matri- 
monial venture, as soon as her stepdaughter shall attain the age 
of seventeen, and become mistress of the farm. In the mean- 
time, she finds and dismisses a lover, whose portrait is one of 
the defects of the book. He is a most repulsive compound of 
Mr. Chadband and Mr. Alfred Jingle, painted with strokes so 
broad and black that his originals fade into the most delicate 
colours beside him. But when Tant Sannie’s “fixed period ” 
does arrive, her wooing is characteristic. 

It appears that an “upsitting”’ is a necessary preliminary to 
a Boer wedding,—that is to say, the betrothed, or about to be 
betrothed, pair are expected to sit up together for a whole night, 
while the rest of the household are quietly reposing. Tant 
Sannie’s Kaffir maid looks out one evening, and sees a horseman 
approaching :— 
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“ The coloured woman, having duly inspected him, dashed into the 
dwelling. ‘Here is another one,’ she cried, ‘a widower; I see it by 
his hat.’—‘ Good Lord!’ said Tant’ Sannie, ‘ it’s the seventh I’ve had 
this month; but the men know where sheep and good looks and 
money in the bank are to be found,’ she added, winking knowingly. 
© How does he look ??—‘ Nineteen, weak eyes, white hair, little round 
nose,’ said the maid. ‘Then it’s he! then it’s he!’ said Tant’ 
Sannie, triumphantly ; little Piet Vander Walt, whose wife died last 
month,—two farms, twelve thousand sheep. I’ve not seen him, 
but my sister-in-law told me about him, and I dreamed about him 
last night.’ Here Piet’s black hat appeared in the doorway, and the 
Boer woman drew herself up in dignified silence, extended the tips of 
her fingers, and motioned solemnly toachair. The young man seated 
himself, sticking his feet under it as far as they would go, and said, 
mildly, ‘I am Little Piet Vander Walt, and my father is Big Piet 
Vander Walt.’—Tant’ Sannie said solemnly, ‘ Yes.’—‘ Aunt,’ said the 
young man, starting up spasmodically, ‘can I off-saddle ?’—‘ Yes.’ 
He seized his hat, and disappeared with a rush through the door.—‘I 
told you so! I knewit!’ said Tant’ Sannie. ‘The dear Lord does 
not send dreams for nothing. Did not I tell you this morning that I 
dreamed of a great beast like a sheep, with red eyes, and that I 
killed it? Was not the white wool his hair, and the red eyes his 
weak eyes? and my killing him meant marriage. Get supper ready 
quickly ; the sheep’s inside and roaster cakes. We shall sit up to- 
night.’ Nevertheless, when all the rest of the house had 
retired, when the long candle was lighted, when the coffee kettle was 
filled, when she sat in her elbow-chair, with her lover on a chair close 
beside her, and when the vigil of the night was fairly begun, she began 
to find it wearisome. The young man looked chilly, and suid nothing. 
*Won’t you put your feet on my stove?’ said Tant’ Sannie.—‘ No, 
thank you, aunt,’ said the young man, and they both lapsed into 
silence. At last, Tant’ Sannie, afraid of going to sleep, tapped a 
strong cup of coffee for herself, and handed another to her lover. 
This visibly revived both.—‘ How long were you married, cousin ?’-— 
*Ten months, aunt.’ ..... ‘It’s very hard when we must give our 
husbands and wives to the Lord!’ said Tant’ Sannie...... ‘She 
was such a good wife, aunt; I’ve known her break a churn-stick over 
a maid’s head for only letting dust come on a milk cloth.’ Tant’ 
Sannie felt a twinge of jealousy. She had never broken a churn-stick 
over a maid’s head. ‘I hope your wife made a good end,’ she said. 
The next morning at dawn, as Em passed through Tant’ 
Sannie’s bedroom, she found the Boer woman pulling off her boots, 
preparatory to climbing into bed. ‘ Where is Piet Vander Walt ?’— 
‘ Just gone,’ said Tant’ Sannie, ‘and I’1n going to marry him this day 
four weeks. Iam dead sleepy,’ she added; ‘the stupid thing doesn’t 
know how to talk love-talk at all,,—and she climbed into the four- 
poster, clothes and all, and drew up the quilt to her chin.” 


Unfortunately, neither Tant’ Sannie nor her stepdaughter 
Em is the heroine of the story. That post is filled by Em’s 
orphan cousin, Lyndall, who is attractive as a pretty and 
thoughtful child, but becomes quite tiresome in her womanhood. 
Not that she is common-place. She is, on the contrary, very 
remarkable in her actions, though more loquacious than wise in 
her words. She is one of those lovely creatures, generally 
supposed to be invented by female novelists, with whom every 
man must needs fall in love, and she is fully conscious of her 
power. “Look at this little chin of mine,” she says, “ with 
the dimple in it. I can win money with it; I can win 
love; I can win power with it; I can win fame.” She 
does not, however, win any of these, except the second, 
and that not of the most creditable or comfortable kind. 
After robbing Em of her betrothed, Gregory Rose, she 
goes away with a mysterious stranger, wanders about the 
Transvaal with him, leaves him, and dies, by no means of a 
broken heart. The oddest part of her history is that Gregory, 
having traced her, and found her lying ill at a country inn, dis- 
guises himself as a woman, and nurses her for weeks, or months, 
without being ever suspected either by her or by the doctor. 
To this episode we decidedly object. 

Lyndall, it has been said, talks too much. Another char- 
acter, perhaps, thinks too much. This is Waldo, the son of 
Tant’ Sannie’s German overseer. For the greater part of the 
first volume, this boy is charming, and he never quite ceases to 
be interesting. He is a sort of dumb poet, unable to express 
his feelings and fancies, otherwise than in wood-carving of a 
primitive order. The son of a deeply-religious and simple- 
minded father, Waldo as a child goes through the sort of reli- 
gious experience not very uncommon to imaginative children, 
He prays, and is wretched because he finds no visible or imme- 
diate answer to prayer. He despairs and trusts and despairs 
again, and in the description of his perplexities and wretched- 
ness there is power and vividness that make one feel it to be 
true, though only a part of the truth. But before the end of 
the first volume the boy’s honest questionings are replaced by 
a vague, chilly, and yet high-flown philosophy, and the interest 
he has inspired almost dies out. 

The Story of an African Farm has the merit of being in two 
volumes instead of three. We are inclined to think that if it 
could be reduced to one by the almost complete excision of 
Lyndall and the cutting-short of Waldo’s meditations, it would 
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be entitled to a high rank among recent novels, But it is quit 
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probable that these are the very last portions Mr. I 
be willing to cut away. ae 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_e_—- 

Tinsley’s Magazine, for June, contains two sketches (besides the. 
continuous stories, which we have not as yet attempted) that are very 
good; Miss Dillwyn’s “sketch of an unladylike girl,’ called « One 
June Night,” a fresh, vigorous, and admirably told incident in the 
life of an “ out-of-doors girl,” as we should have preferred to cal} 
her; and also “An Unforeseen Conclusion,” by 8. 8. Dexter, an 
American sketch of considerable spirit. Lady Bulwer Lytton’s 
“Reminiscences of Walter Savage Landor” are also very amusing, 
especially of his wrath with Ben Jonson, for being admired so much ag: 
he was by a generation whose imaginations ought to have been taken 
up with Shakespeare. It is a very good number of Tinsley’s. 

Women. are Strange, and Other Stories. By F. W. Robinson. 
(Chatto and Windus.) —Mr. Robinson tells his stories like the veteran 
novelist he is. They are all interesting in a comfortable, not over- 
absorbing way, though they take us into queer places and among 
queer people. It is not very clear why the first story should be 
entitled, “Women are Strange,” for in reality the men it introduces: 
us to are quite as strange as the women. It deals chiefly with 
theatrical personages and matters, and the author scarcely seems so 
much at home among them as among the City clerks, river-side watch- 
men, waiters, and wandering musicians, who tell the other stories. It 
is probably very difficult to make a music-hall waiter tell a tragicab 
story without putting into his mouth langnage too correct to be quite- 
natural, but we think the attempt might be made with more suc- 
cess than it is in the case of the head waiter at the Apollo. On the 
other hand, there is a narrative by a merchant’s clerk of the worst 
type which seems to be very true to life, in the vulgar self-assertion 
and petty dishonesty the teller is made to show in every sentence, 
As these tales are, of course, merely reprints, they have probably 
already reached most of the readers for whom they were intended— 
we fancy Mr. Robinson’s audience is largely American—and it is: 
scarcely necessary now to speak of them in detail. 








Kingsthorpiana ; or, Researches in a Church Chest. Edited by J. 
Hulbert Glover, M.A. (Elliot Stock.)—Mr. Glover, Vicar of Kings- 
thorpe, near Northampton, has printed here a calendar of certain 
documents existing in the church chest of his parish, and ranging in 
date from 1346, when Edward III. granted a right of free warren to- 
Ralph de Drayton, to 1705; and he has also given the documents 
themselves, in extenso and verbatim. The most interesting of them 
refer to the subject which is suggested by King Edward’s grant. 
The “ground game” question was very much to the front in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. A certain Sir Thomas Tresham and 
his keeper, Thomas Latham, raised the head of ,“‘ conyes” to a point 
which the Kingsthorpe people could not endure. A commission was 
sent down to hold an inquiry, and some very curious evidence was 
produced. Henry Tanner deposes that, forty years before, one 
Thomas Aylmer did “accustomably kyll conyes in the feldes 
of Buckton and Rysford, both with his long-bow, his dogge, 
ferrett, and purse-nette ;’” and that he would never ride be- 
tween Northampton and Buckton “but that he would have his 
cross-bowe hangyng at his saddle-bowe wt. hym, to the intent to 
kyll conyes by the waye.” He himself had killed conyes with his 
bow, and his dog, without denial of any keeper. Now, the conyes had 
turned up two hundred acres of grass-land. Thirty acres of corn 
land was left fallow, “for fere lest it should be destroyed wt. conyes.” 
The common was so damaged, that the “bests and cattel of the 
inhabitants of Buckton ben almost sterved and redy to dye for 
hunger.’ Worst of all, in the churchyard of Buckton the conyes had 
‘“‘dygged up many mennys bones, that it is dangerous for men to go 
in it, for breaking of their necks.”’ Keeper Latham seems to have 
been a masterful person. He ‘‘ made assaute of Master Williams, 
because he was wont to walke in the feids of Boughton with doggs, 
and there slewe the said Williams.” He even seems to assaulted the 
chantry priest of Boughton, Sir John Chese, for hunting in the warren. 
The cause was tried. at Westminster, and three of the chief in- 
habitants of Kingsthorpe went up to London to look after it. Their 
expenses, which are recorded in detail, came to something over £9 
(this for a stay, including a journey of nearly five weeks). Fees and 
presents also were defrayed out of the same sum, but their counsel 
was satisfied with three shillings and fourpence. Counsel, by the 
way, seems to have done solicitor’s business. Mr. Glover deserves our 
thanks for the careful way in which he has done his work. We wish 
that other rectors and vicars would follow his example. 


We haye to notice two new volumes of the series “ The English 
Citizen.” (Macmillan and Co.) The State in its Relation to Trade, by 
T. H. Farrer, touches on one of the most difficult questions of modern. 
life. Though the volume is, in the main, explanatory and descriptive, 
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it sometimes becomes polemical. Mr. Farrer speaks of the late Pro- | 
fessor Stanley Jevons’ work on the “ Relations of State to Labour,” 

and finds himself ‘‘ more averse to central State interference” than 

he was. Nevertheless, after describing the various modes in which 

the State interferes with trade—and it is astonishing to see their 

multiplicity, when they are thus enumerated—he comes to a general 

conclusion that ‘the chief feature of the system is as much individual 

freedom as is consistent with the welfare of an organised society.” 

This does not prevent him from criticising the system in various 

details; and this criticism seems, on the whcle, judicious. At the 

game time, we take leave to differ from what he says about literary 

copyright. Mr. Farrer was the inventor, wo suppose, of a proposed 

stipulation in the negotiations for international copyright between this 

country and America which met with an unanimous disapproval from 

authors and publishers. His main article of faith in this matter is 
“cheap books,”’ but he fails to take into account lhe extraordinary un- 

willingness of the British public to buy books, however cheap. Books 

are always the smallest item in the average Englishman’s expenditure, 

and the first retrenched, Local Government, by M. D. Chalmers, 
isa lucid statement of a system which almost incredible complica- 
tions have made obscure. Mr. Chalmers gives some alarming figures 
about local expenditure, which has increased in the last twelve years 
from £29,000,000 to £50,000,000. This is, indeed, calculated to 
cause anxiety, if it be true that the total rateable value of the 
property on which this burden is imposed is not more than 
£133,000,000, on which there is, as Mr. Chalmers reminds us, a first 
charge of £4,000,000 for tithes. This gives nearly 40 per cent., or 
eight shillings in the pound. Can this be true? One has heard of 
rates approaching this sum, but the cases are rare. 

Cresus’s Widow. By Dora Russell. 3 vols. (John and Rebert 
Maxwell.)—Nora Sudeley, who loves and is loved by William Vyner, 
an artist, is induced to marry the wealthy John Treloar, induced by 
a downright falsehood, which seems to pass the limits which even an 
unscrupulous match-maker would allow herself. Mr. Treloar dies, 
leaving her all his wealth. Hence she becomes “ Croesus’s Widow.” 
But the real heroine of the book is Nellie Blythe, who marries an 
impecunious and unscrupulous young nobleman, one Lord Seaforth. 
The marriage is runaway and secret; and after a while, Lord 
Seaforth, finding his debts pressing more and more hardly upon him, 
resolves to ignore it, and to marry the wealthy widow who, by skilful 
manceuvring on the part of mutual friends, has been made to look 
favourably upon him. Miss Russell tells the story very well ; in fact, 
this is as well constructed and as interesting a novel as we have seen 
for a long time. And while all the characters are drawn w ith credit- 
:able skill, two or three are very vigorous sketches indeed. Campbell 





the world has quite left behind, and Delysford people, who can- 
not conceive of happiness as existing outside their own borders, 
and speak with the pitying epithet “ poor” of the young woman who 
has made an excellent marriage with a stranger, are described with a 
quiet humour which is highly entertaining. The merits of the tale 
itself are but indifferent. René du Lys and his sister are the last re- 
presentatives of a noble family which came over with the Conqueror, 
while the Tremaines are descendants of the first Du Lys’ barber. 
The family of the barber has contrived to acquire all the property of 
their noble employer, all but one house, which several generations 
have coveted in vain. The last Tremaine hopes to secure it from the 
last Du Lys by means of his daughter, whom Du Lysloves. But Mili- 
cent du Lys sacrifices herself, by accepting Mr. Tremaine’s hand on the 
condition that her brother should be allowed to marry Amy Tremaine 
wishont the condition of parting with his ancestral property. This 
is a story which is neither probable nor attractive, aud the natural re- 
pugnance excited by it is not removed by the prospect of seeing the 
lands of Du Lys come back to their original possessors. But 
when we get away from the story, and read what Delysford folk 
thought about the world, we are sure to be entertained. 

The History of Scarborough. By Joseph Brogden Baker. (Long- 
mans.)—Mr. Baker has collected a great mass of information in this 
volume. Some of it is valuable and interesting, some of it might have 
been profitably retrenched. All would have been set forth to more 
advantage by a better and more orderly arrangement, and by the 
addition of what it is really surprising to find wanting in such a 
volume,—an index. 

Farm and its Inhabitants. By Rachel C. Lowe. (Privately printed.) 
—“ Farm,” originally called ‘“ Owen’s Farm,’’ has been the dwelling- 
place of the Lloyd family since 1758. In this volume we have pleas- 
ant and profitable reminiscences of them, and of their visitors. The 
Lloyds have been Friends now for many generations, and forward 
in all the good work, public and private, with which Friends have 
been wont to occupy themselves. Of their visitors from the outside 
world, Samuel Johnson is, perhaps, the most famous. He went there 
with Boswell in 1776, and missing his friend Hecter, was very glad 
of entertainment from the Llsyds. After dinner he had a fierce 
argument about baptism, suggested by “ Barclay’s Apology.’ The 
family tradition is that he threw the book upon the floor, and stamped 
upon it. Next morning he apologised, in this characteristic fashion, 
—‘T say, Lloyd, I’m the best theologian, bat you’re the best 
Christian.” A very interesting volume this, which should have more 
than the private circulation for which it seems to have been intended. 
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of Strathearn, with his great, manly heart, is a striking contrast to the 
weak and selfish Lord Seaforth ; and Joannah Brewis, who, half against 


her will, shows kindness to poor Nellie in her trouble, is, in another | 
We are glad to find that there are | 


way, full as effective a personage. 
no signs of exhaustion in Miss Russell’s work, large as is the quantity 
of it which she gives to the world. Milicent’s Story. By Fayr 
Madoc. (Macmillan.)—The setting of this tale is excellent. 
Delysford, a sort of “Sleepy Hollow,” which the movement of 





not later thas 12 a.m. on Friday. 
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can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Rivoli, Paris. 
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TRANSFE R.—Old-Established BOYS’ 

SCHOOL, Preparatory, in a good London Suburb. Receipts, £2,560; may 

| be largely increased. Excellent house and grounds. Capital required, with 
good man, about £2,000.—SECRETARY, 8S. C. and M. Association, 8 Lancaster 
Place, Strand, W.C. 

















LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 


next division. 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all: Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 


participate in future Bonus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute” 


Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES. 


EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec: 






OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 
The NINETY-NINTH EX AIBITION is now OPEN, 
5 Pall Mall Kast, from 10 till 6. Admission, ls. 
Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. _ 


pomere of PAINTERS 


, 1881. 





i WATER-COLOURS, 


ICCADILLY, W.—The SIXTY- 
FIFTH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. Aduwission, 
Illusti ated Catalogue, Is. 

H. ¥. PHILLIPS, Secretary. _ 


puNworti EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN. 


13. 





Upwards of One Hundred Subjects from the Bible, 
in Terra Cotta and Doulton Ware, including 
“The RELEASE of BARABBAS,” “ PREPARING 
for the CRUCIFIXION,” “ CHRIST’S ENTRY 
into JERUSALEM,” and * GOING to 





The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. CALVARY.” 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief | J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. c ae : 
Seale of England. , adh coe = — a : TIN nonin” waa ART 
i . Justi F i e, isa. 7AL s, 
™ a aeailncalinai aia William Williams, Esq. 7 9 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. 
the assured. 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed | 


‘surrender values. 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong. to 


Open from 10 till 6. 


Admission, 1s. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. — SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION on July 24th.—For farther 

particular, apply to the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducted by Miss GEDDES. Indian Children would 
here find a brizht, happy home. Ladies wishfal to 
prepare for the Higher University Examinations 
received. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
— Qe 

Ashehurst (J.), International Essay on Surgery, Vol. 3, roy 8vo (Macmillan) 21/0 
Baranowski (J. J.), Anglo-Polish Lexicon, 16m0...............00..ss000+ (Tribner) 12,0 
Besant (W.), The Life and Achievements of E. H. Palmer, cr 8vo ...(Murray) 12/0 
Bradley (F. H.), Principles of Logic, 8V0...............::0:s0seeeee (K. Paul & Co.) 16/0 
Bryant (W. C.), History of the United States, Vol. 4, roy 8vo (S. Low & Co.) 15/0 
Buck (J. H. W.), Graphic Tables for Iron Girders, &c. ...... (Lockwood & Co.) 2/6 

Clark (E. C.), Practical Jurisprudence, cr 8vo..... (C 
College Days, 12mo, parchment.................0..6. 
Collins (M. & F.), You Play Me False, cr 8vo ........ 
Daryl (P.), Handbook for Picture Amateurs, 12mo............ (Lockwood & Co.) 2 
Davis (G. J.), Homilies, Ancient and Modern, Part 2, 12mo................. (Bell) 3) 
7 





Edwards (J. W.), The Law of Husband and Wife, &c., cr 8vo...(Butterworth) 1 
Ewald (A. C.), Life and Times of Prince Charles Stuart, cr 8vo.........(Chatto) 
Franc (M. J.), Golden Gifts, 12mo_ .................06 
Freeman (E. A.), English 'Towns and Districts, 8vo° .... 
Goodeve (L. A.), Modern Law of Real Property, roy 8v: 
Goodeve (L. A.), Questions on Real Property, roy 8vo 
Has-am (A.), Arabic Self-taught, cr 8vo .. ° 
Hayward (W. 8.), The Idol’s Eye, 12mo .... 
Hayward (W. S8.), Left to the World, 12mo ....... 
—— (H. H.), Sermons, Broad and Short, 12 
H (P.), Scottish Characteristics, cr 8vo.. 
Horsey (A.), Rule of the Road at Sea, 12mo . 
Jeyes (3. H.), Letters of Cicero, after the De: 
Kallos; a Treatise on Beauty, &c.,12mo . 
Keane (J. F.), On Blue Water, 8vo............ 
Keims (T.), History of Jesus of Nazara, Vo! 
Lady’s Guide to Home Dressmaking, cr 8vo..... 
Lyre and Star, Puems, by the Author of “‘ Ginevra, 
acdonald (C.), Lady Margaret’s Sorrow, cr 8vo 
Miller (W.), The Heavenly Bodies, cr 8vo ............. 
Niemojowski (L.), Siberian Pictures, 2 vols. cr 8vo 
mbla—Spain, from Irun to Cerbare, cr 8vo _..... so. (8. Low & Co.) 
Roscoe (W.), The Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 12m 
Savill (F.), The Beautiful House, cr 8vo. 
Scott (J.), Farm Engineering, 12mo ... 
Smith (G.), I’ve been Gipsying, cr Svo. 
Thompson (A. C.), Moravian Missions, , 
Tristram (W. O.), Julian Trevor, 3 vols, cr 8vo ... 
Watson (C. 8.), Silvery Hosts of the North Sea, c 
Wedmore (F.), Four Masters of Etching, 4to. 
Wright (R.), Home and Family Life, cr 8vo ..... 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 


From 9d per yard. 


HINDLEY’S 
WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
CHINTZES. ag 


CG. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 


pee 
| NOVEL IDEAS IN 
ART 


LADIES’ SUMMER COSTUME 
LIBERTY’S COLOURS. 
FABRICS. | fasrery anv European DEsIGNs 








AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
| PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
| East India House, 





All PATTERNS POST FREE. | § Ghosham House, ¢ REGENT STREET, W. 
“AN AGREEABLE, RE- 
FRESHING, AND USEFUL 


APOLLINARIS. | 
DRINK.” 


| 
| Report of the Medical Officers, 
| 





German Hospital, Dalston. 
“THE QUEEN OF 


TABLE WATERS.” | 








ANNUAL SALE, 

10,000,000. 
ROWLANDS’ Preserves, strengthens, and beantifies the hair. It 
contains no lead, poisonous, or mineral ingredients, 

and can now also be had in a 
MACASSAR GOLDEN COLOUR, 

for fair and golden-haired people and children. 

OIL | Usual sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 103 61, and 21s. 

| Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil, 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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LETTS’S The Saturdey Review, May 12th, 1883, 
: 18 says :— Pa = ys add that the 

unmounted edition 3) 0 
POPULAR Letts’s Atlas is beyond all Hed sony 
Now apest full compendium of geographi- 
ATLAS cal information to. be obtained, and the 
. mounted form (£5) one of the moct 

COMPLETE, handsome.”’ 


Detailed Prospectus of LETTS, Limited, London Bridge, E.Q, 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


“Spectacles can only be perfectly adju-:ted by those having a tho 
knowledge of the anatomy of the eye, combined with optical experience.” nengh 


E have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmed by daily 
experience, that imperfect gla:ses, together with the ratere ne J plan of 
selection generally employed by the me:e vendor, is the cause of most cases of 
blindness and defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes:—*I have tried 
the principal Opticians in London without success, but the spectacles you have- 
adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, as compared with others, 
is really surprising.” The Rev. Profesor W. A. Hale, M.A. Cantab., 2 Minfor 
Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes:—‘‘The Spectacles are perfect, and 
a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord —, and 
took the opportunity to mention your name, and the wonderful power of 
your Spectacles,”” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, writes :—‘‘I could not have believed it 
possible that my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age 
(82). I can now read the smallest type, although suffering from cataract on the 
right eye.’”’ ‘Testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsay ; F. D, Dixon Hartland, 
Ksq. M.P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St, 
Mary’s ‘Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; ©. J. alford, Esq., Gas Light and Coke 
Comyany, Horseferry Road, Westminster, &. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, 
F.8.8., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STRERT, W. (late 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 
Euston Square), PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles daily (Saturdays: 
excepted), from ten to five. Special arrangements are made for Invalids and 
others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. Pamphlets—‘‘ Spectacles, their Use and: 
Abuse,” post free. City Branch—6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE. 


| “The Best Natural Apertient Water.” 

—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 
H U N Y A D | | Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 

| —Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 

|  % Most Pleasant to the Palate.’’ 

. | —Professor Von NUSSBAUM. 

J A N Oo S | The Name of the ‘‘ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
s 
| 








LIMITED,”’ on the Label secures genuineness. 
| Of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 6¢ 
and 2s per bottle. 





PREPARATIONS OF 


MORSON’S : 
P E P S$ | N E wire 
As Wine, in Bottles, at 3:, 5s, and 93; | N D | G F S Tl 0 N. 


Lozenges, 2s 6d and 43 6d; Globules, 2s, 
3s 6d, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia,, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issu.d from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ACADEMY, 


1872-1882. 


Notes upon the Chief Pictures Exhibited at the 
Royal Academy during the last Ten Years. 


BY HARRY QUILTER. 


THE 











London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO.; 
AND AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





ECRETARY toa PUBLIC COMPAN Y.—The ARTISANS’, 
LABOURERS’, snd GENERAL DWELLINGS COMPANY, Limited, 
REQUIRES a SECRETARY. Salary, £400.—Applications in writing, with copy 
of testimonials, not exceediug four in number, to be sent in on or before June 
18th, addressed to the CHAIRMAN of the Company, No, 34 Great George Strect, 
Westminster, 8.W. 





S GOVERNESS, Resident or Daily. | green taee- at FRANKFORT-on- 
‘{ MAIN.—GUSTAV BOESCITIE, Master in the 


English, &. (Senior and Higher Cambridge 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. — FOUR JUNIOR 


Examinat ons); French and German (acquired on | Kealgymnasium, RECEIVES a Fi:W BOYS int» his PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the average value of 
Continent); Singing and Piano (high testimonials | Family. Careful supervision. Special advantages for | £30, tenable for three years, will be offered for COM- 


from best authorities in London and Frankfort). | scientific and merca: tile studies. Highest references, 
Good salary expected. — Addres:, “*F. M.,’’ 20 —Address, Saalyasse 31, Frankfort; or, MELVILLE 
Sutherland Place, Bayswater. | LYNCH, M.A., Redhill, Surrey. 


PELITION on July 19th and 20th. Open to boys 
under 14.—For further information, apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 





ADLEY COLLEGE SCHOLAR. | 
SHIPS.—An ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR- | 
SHIPS will take place on FRIDAY, June 15th, 1883. | 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 


OSSALL SCHOOL. — ELEVEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be COM- 
PETED for, June 26th. Value from 70 Guineas 


Examination begins on previous Wedresday. Value Funds to the amount of £450 per annum available | (covering school fees), to £20. Limitof age, Juniors, 
£50, £50, £30, and £20, tenable at the School forfour | for Scholarships at the Universities. School F.es, 12 | 14}; Seniors, 153. Candidates may be examined at 
ears. Open to boys under 14 on January Ist, 1883.— | and 15 guineas per annum. arding-house, 11 | Oxford or Rossall, as preferred, in Classics or Mathe- 


‘or further particulars, apply to the WARDEN, | Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHAKPE. | matics.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall 


Radley College, Abingdon. 





| Next HALF-TERM begins JUNE 11th. | Schoul, Fleetwood, 
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PaTRON. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
PRESIDENT. 
Highness the PRINCE OF WALKS, K.G. 


His Royal ee) INTERNATIONAL 

Fisk ERIES E AHIBITIO N. 
SHERIES 

a NER HELD 


romenades. Attractive fish culturing 
nal Prarge and well-stocke } Aquaria. 
oPrifeboats, Life-saving and Diving Apparatus. 


HE DECORATIVE CO-OPERA- 
TORS’ ASSOCIATION (Limited), 
Oxford Street, W. 


DIRECTORS. 
Albert Grey, Esq., M.P., | A. H. Dyke Acland, Esq. 
Chairman. Hon. Edward Majori- 


A.Cameron Corbett, Esq. | banks, M.P. 
Hon. a 86 Hamilton Terrace, 


The Decorative Co-operators’ Association is open 
to undertake work of the best class in House Paint- 
ing. Artistic Decoration, Paper Hangings, Furniture, 





sh Water Fishing in all its br: 
eee and How to Cook them, under the 
Management of the National Training School for 


Ooroen ail’ from9a.m. till7 p.m., except Wedne:day, 
when the doors are oren from 10 a.m. till 7 p.m., 
antil further notice. The full Band of the Grenadier 
Guatds(by kind permission of Col. Clive) will perform 
twice daily, uuder the direction of Mr. Dan Godfrey. 

‘Admission, One Shilling, on every week-day, except 
Wednesday, when it is 23 Gd. Season Tickets, 

ineas. 

Tee eeipal Entrance two minutes’ walk from South 
Kensing'on Station, Metropolitan and District 
Railways; trains every two minu‘es. Omnibus 
route from and to Piccadilly and Hammersmith. 
Exceptional fa ilities are offered by the leading 
Railway Companies for the conveyance of passengers 
from all parts of the United Kingdom. 

Visitors should not fail to procure a copy of the 
complete and descriptive Official Catalogue, which is 
to be obt rined ouly inside the Exhibition, Price One 

illing. 
ae puseutative Collections illustrating all branches 
of the Exhibition from the Governments of Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, Chili, China, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Greece, Hawa‘i, Holland, India, 
Italy, Japan, Norway and Sweden, New South Wales, 
Newfoundland, Russia and Poland, Spain and Portugal, 
Straits Settleme:.ts, Switzerland, Tasmania, United 
States, West India Islands, &c. 








NGLISH HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Pera, Constantinople. 
HEAD MISTRESS WANTED in AUGUST. 


Salary, £200 a year. Rooms and Capitation Fees. 
—Apply, by letter, with testimonials, stating age, &., 
before June 16th, to the Dowager Lady STANLEY 
of ALDERLEY, 40 Dover Street, W. 


—_— ne HIGH SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. 


The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a HEAD 
MISTRESS for this School, which will be Opened in 
September next. Salary, £250, with a capitation-fee 
of £1 for each pupil after the first fifty.—Apply, not 
later than June 30th, stating qualifications and en- 
closing te:timonials, to W. H. BREWER, E:q., 
M.A., 24 Shear Bank Road, Blackburn, from whom 
farther information may be obtained on a plication. 


TESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— 
ELF®CTION of HEAD MASTER.—The Office 
of HEAD MASTER of this SCHOOL will become 
vacant in August next, and the Governing Body of 
the School will p:o*eed to ELECT a HEAD MASTER 
in the Month of July. Candidates are requested to 
forward their applica‘ions, accompanied by testi- 
monials, on or before June 9th next, t» the under- 
signed, from whom particulars of the tenure and 
emoluments of the Office may be procured by written 
application, on ur after the 12*h inst.—HORACE W. 
SMITH, 49 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C., 
Secretary to the Governing Body, May 10¢h, 1883. 


HE GROCERS’ COMPANY’S 
SCHOOLS, Oundle, Northamptonshire. 

The Court of the Grocers’ Compiny are PREPARED 
to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS from GEN (LEMEN 
who may be desirous of obtaining the HAD 
MASTERSHIP of these Schools, which comprise a 
First-zrade Classical School, establishel by the 
Grocers’ Company; and a Grammar School, founded 
by Sir Wm. Lixton in 1555, The Company will 
guaantee to the Heid Master a minimum income of 
£1,000 a year, and an excellent residence freo of rent, 
rates, and taxes, for two years from the beginning of 
Michaelmas Tern next. Dnring this period, it is 
expected that the First-grade School will show 
further development, on its transfer to the new 
School Buildings, now ready for opening. 

Tho Heid Master must be a G-aluate of an 
English University, and a Member of the Church of 
England. Other things being equal, » Clergyman 
will be preferred. 

Fall particulars may be obtained from the Clerk of 
the Grocers’ C »mpiny, Grocers’ Hall, London, E.C., 
to whom tha Applicatious of Candidates, accompanied 
by testimonia's, mast be sent, on or before the 12th of 
June. The Election will take place on or before the 
llth of Jaly. The new Head Master will be required 
to commence his duties in M:chaelmas Term next. 

Grocers’ Hall, May, 1833. 


WEDISH MEDICAL and 

HYGIFNIC GYMNASIUM, 48 Conduit Street, 

Bond Street, W. For the treatment of suitable cases 

of deformity and chronic disease, and for Educa- 

‘tional Gymnastics.—Prospectus on application to the 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 


LFRACOMBE.—The [LFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful coast aud inland 
scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season, 
250 Rooms, Table d’Hé'e 6 to 8 o’clock, at separate 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

y W HISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the larg est stock of Whisky iu the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use ani exportation, 
Quotatio ns on application to DUNVILLE and Ov., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 




















their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
ndon, W.C. 








Pp y, &c., specially designed or selected. All 
work done by the Association will be of the most 
thorough character; and one of the managers being 
an accomplished decorative artist, it will be one of 
its aims to promote the truest artistic principles. 
Ivery workman having a direct interest in the 
busines:, orders entrusted will be carried ont 
economically and well.—Applications to the Business 
Manager, E. W. SEARLE. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackeray. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCTA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
en receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Dovations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 


East, 8.W. 
UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... “ «+» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ‘a ll ao £880,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.O. 
CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
ccidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000. 
: MopERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS, 


£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... coe «++ £2,500,000 








Capital Paid up... pat sa ons 250,000 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed aa oe --. _ 809,000 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstTaBLIsHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire aad Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
a claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ity. 


_ "JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
| Pies ASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND. 


ASSURERS of all AGES, 
having the prospect of at least average life, will find 
in the Association’s BONUS SYSTEMS advantages 
far exceeding what can be obtained under any of the 
ordinary systems, 
See Illustrations in Prospectus. 
CLAIMS PAID and BONOSES ............... £4,335,729 
ABNUARs TV BNO ..0..ccciccessccscccoccssssveee 451,304 
Lonpon: 5 LomBarp Street, and 123 Pati Mati, 
____Epinsuren: 82 PRINCES STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued, A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








T= ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 





— ANTI-STY LOGRAPH. 





hee ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


Pocket Size, 2s 6d, 





HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 
(Hearson’s Patent). A perfect Re-ervoir 
Pen. Is not a point-writer, but a nibbed pen (fine, 
medium, or broad), to suit all Writers. Carries a large 
supply of Ink. 
FITTED WITH IRIDIUM-POINTED PALLADIUM PEN, 
6d 


As flexible as Steel, and as durable as Gold. 
Of all Stationers. : 
Wholesale only cf THos. De La Rue and Co., 
London. 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, S.W. 
PresiIpDENT—LORD HOUGHTON. 
Vick-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 

“Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earlof CARNARVON. | _ Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Catalogue, 1875, price 163; to Members, 123. 
Supplement (1875-1880), price 53; to Members, 43. 
Prospectuses on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
ELHI MEDICAL MISSION, 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 

Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 
8.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,000,090 of 
people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 

fty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,535 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 12,983 cases, with an average of 121 
sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
Delhi); or by the Rev. W. C. BROMHEAD, Ken- 
tington Palace, W. 

| Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
| Melbourn, Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S qyRysS CARACAS COCOA. 
\ **A most delicious and valuable 
| article.””—Standard. 


| Peper et cae w= ee ee 
| RY'S COCOA EXTRACT 
| "Ss OCOA o 
COCOA “ Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
|" SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases Excellent, refreshing, aod invigora- 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 














LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dndriff ; Restores when fa ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 6:, aud Lls. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacki 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per bor. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—At.t Ovr 
Facu.ties.—Almost all disorders of the 
human body are distinctly to be traced to some im- 
purity of the blood. The purification of that fluid is 
the first step towards health. Holloway’s Pills 
recommend themselves to the attention of all such 
sufferers. They search out and remove all impurities 
from the vital fluid. In indigestion, confirm 
dyspepsia, and chronic constipation, the most bene- 
ficial effects have been, and always must be, obtained 
from the wholesome power exerted by these ey 
Pills over the digestion. Persons whose lives have 
been restored to ease, strength, and perfect health 
by Holloway’s Pills, after fruitless trial of the whole 
pharmacopoia of physic, attest this fat. This is 
beyond dispute. 
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CONTRADICTIONS. 





The POPULAR NOVEL. 


CONTRADICTIONS. By F. M. 


PearD, Author of ‘‘The Rose Garden.” 


*‘Dorothy Leigh in ‘Contradictions’ is a fresh 
creation, as pleasant as anything which can be found 
in the fiction of the year. The author has srcceeded 
in producing a delightful narrative.”—Athenwum. 

*‘ Miss Pearfi’s descriptions of the sights we have 
heard of and seen so often are admirable. She trans- 
forms her pages to living canvas, and her pen is as 
successful with the ‘local colouring’ of this story as 
a paint brush in the hand of a master.’’—Daily 
Telegraph. 


OLD COURT CUSTOMS and 
MODERN COURT RULE. By the Hon. Mrs. 
ARMYTAGE. o 

**¢ What I like in this man’s novels,’ said an old 
viveur, apropos of Whyte-Melville, ‘is that he knows 
what he is writing about. He doesn’t make people 
ice their claret!’ This is the best recommendation 
for Mrs. Armytage’s very pleasant book. She 
thoroughly knows her subject, she has had access to 
the very best authorities, she is herself a portion of 
the life of which she treats, and the result is a book 
which is not only delizhtful reading, but, a valuable 

work of reference.’’—World, May 30th, 1883. 








’ 
S. C. HALL’S RETROSPECT of 
a LONG LIFE. 

‘*Mr, Hall is the very Nestor of existing literature. 
His memories of Lord Beaconsfield are quite as 
brightly tinte1 as his memories of Lord Castlereagh, 
Lafayette, and Samuel Rogers.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT THE 
LIBRARIES. 
Miss PEARD’S CONTRADICTIONS. 2 vols. 
Miss FRASER TYTLER'S TRANSPLANTED.” 2 
Miss SARAH DOUDNEY’S WOMAN’S GLORY. 3 


vols, 
Mr. FRANK BARRETT’S HONEST DAVIE. 3 vols. 
Mrs. ALEXANDER’S The ADMIRAL’S WARD. 3 
vols. 

“The portrait of Mrs. Crewe in this last novel of 
Mrs. Alexander’s is almost. worthy of a p'ace in Miss 
Austen’s gallery.”’—Spectator. 

“ The best character in the book is a lady drawn 
ou the line of Mrs. Nickleby.’’—World. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publish rs in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 


At all Bookstalls. One Shilling. 
THE PICTURES OF THE SEASON: 


The Acaderay, Grosvenor, and Exhibitions of Water- 
Colours, 


By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 New Burlington Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S — 

STEEL PENS. 
PARIS, 1878. 

MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST., 
E.C., LONDON. Ww. 





GOLD MEDAL, 








SEDDON & WIER’S 


TEAS. 
SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 
SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 


Prices 13 to 33 6d per Ib., carriage paid, 
Samples, Price List, &c., free. 


SEDDON and WIER, 


WHOLESALE TEA AND COFFEE DEALERS, 
1 Beer Lane, Great Tower Street, London, E.C. 


Persons wishing to become Agents shonld apply 
eee 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFEOT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


Now ready, complete in 3 vols., extra crown 4to, cloth, 
93 each ; or in library binding, £1 10s the set. 


OLD AND NEW EDINBURGH. 


A Narrative of its History, its Places, and its People. 
By JAMES GRANT. 


With upwards of 600 Illustrations, specially executed 
for the Work. 


“Tt may certainly be said of this work that between 
Mr. Grant’s letterpress and the abundant and ad- 
mirable illustrations, ranging from maps and views 
of Edinburgh, at all stages of its history, to the 
inimitab'’e though widely different portraits of Kay 
and Raeburn, and the productions of modern photo- 
graphy, it is much better and completer than any- 
thing of the kind that has preceded it. In all essential 
respects, it is a model work of the kind.”—Spectator. 


“The whole volume is delightful reading, with the 
advantage that one, with certainty of entertainment, 
may dip at hazard into its pages; and the portraits 
of Edinburgh worthies, whether after well-known 
painters or photographs, in almost every instance are 
admirable likenesses.’’—Times. 


“The text could not be improved. Every para- 
graph is interesting, and Mr. Grant’s style, at once 
picturesque and accurate, is so excellent, that Sir 
Walter himself could not have done the work better. 
Tue illustrations are charming; appropriate, and well 
drawn.”’—Morning Fost. 


CASSELL and CO., Limited, London ; 
and all Booksellers. 

OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 167, for JUNE. 

1, OccastonaL Notes:—Royal College of Music— 
Government Training Colleges—Cribbing in 
Joint Board Examinations, &c, 

A PESSIMIST UPON EDUCATION. 

. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN LONDON. 

. ProposeD MoperN LaNne@uaGEe Tripos AT Cam- 

BRIDGE. 

. Mr. J. R. GREEN’s Rank AS AN HISTORIAN. 

6, CORRESPONDENCE :— Pictures for Elementary 
Schools, John Ruskin and M. E. Christie— 
Finsbury Trainirg College, H. C. Bowen— 
London School Board Store Department, Dr. 
Gladstone — Schoolboy Veracity, Archdeacon 
Farrar, &c. 

Tue Strcopy or Beauty. By T. C. Horsfall. 

. REVIEWS AND MINoR NOTICES. 

SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES—SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 

0, TRANSLATION PRIZE. 

Price 6d; per post, 7d. 
JoHn WALKER and Co., 96 Farringdon Street, 

London, E.C. 


me gobo 


or 


San 


_ 





Recently published, 8vo, price 14s. 
EXT-BOOK to KAN. 'lhe Critique 
of Pure Reason—sthetic, Categories, 
Schematism. Translation, Reproduction, Com- 
mentary. With Index and Biographical Sketch. By 
J. Hurcnison Stirrume, LL.D., Author of ‘* The 
S.cret of Hegel.” 
“Tt is independent, powerful, 
throughout.”’—HEdinburgh Review. 
Edinburgh: OLivER and Boyp, London: Simpx1n, 
MARSHALL, and Co. 


and luminous 





Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 21s. 
EW PRINCIPLES of NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. By Wrtt1am LEIGHTON 
JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 
London: Davin Boaur, 3 St. Martin’s Place, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


OEMS of ENGLISH HEROISM. 

Edited, with Notes, by ArTHUR C, AUCHMUTY, 
M.A. Price 1s 6d. 

““We have seen no better book of its kind.”’— 
Spectator. 

“* Au admirable little hook.’’—Academy. 
London: Kegan PauL, TRENCH, and Co, 








Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Robert 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &¢., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Squire, London, W. 
London: C. MircxeLn and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


USCOVITE SPLENDOUR.—See 

the BUILDER (4d, by post 44d) ; Guadalajara, 
Castile; Mosaic Wall Decoration ; Bagge Memorial, 
Swaffham ; New Head-quarters, Bloomsbury—Metro- 
politan Water Supply—Vandalism in Greece—False 
Representations by Agents—Opening Parkes Museum, 
Fnll Report — Indian Domestic Architecture—On 
Chimneys, &. — 46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmenr. ’ 








STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 
BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 
Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &c. 


STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World, 
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les 
TENTS, 


Con 
> : 
Wuat 1s A Wuia? By the Right Hon. Earl Perey, 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE In Invo-Cam 
* Author of ‘‘ Across Chrysé.”" ma. By the: 
HE RADICALISM OF THE MARKET-PI, 
Mallock. ee 
LINES TO AN UNKNOWN CocENEY. By Alf fi 
7 — OsstRucTion.” By ‘Axthar J = 
2 > 


JOCOSERIA: A PLEA FOR THE READER. illi 
John Courthope. m By William 

Nationa Unity. By Robert Moffatt. 

EpGar QuINET. By George Saintsbury, 

Tue Friant oF Prince Merrernicu. By Baron 


Carl von Hiigel. 
THE Work OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Canon 
Gregory. 
ENGLISH TENANT-RIGHT. By Clare Sewell Read 
Current Poritics. By the Editors. ; 
Londvn: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 





Now ready, price 6d. 


| Fiala MAN’S MAGAZINE 
No. 8, JUNE. 
CoNTENTS. 

THICKER THAN WATER. By James Payn. Chaps, 

A Farrurvt Parisu Priest. By Samuel Smiles. 

May-FLy Fisuine. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 

~ Tuina CALLED Love. By the Countess of 
ersey. 

a gai Out To AustraLtaA. By Edward BE. 
orris. a 

THe PaGeant oF Summer. By Richard Jefferies, 

Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home.”’ 
Tamzin’s CnoicE. By Exsmé Stuart. 


LonG@MANS, GREEN, and Co. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 282. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JUNE. With Illustrations by W. Sau and 
GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
ConTENTS. 

By THE GATE OF THE SEA. (With an Illustration.) 
Chaps. 11-13. 

Fok SONGS OF PROVENCE. 

Tue Revoit or Tuomas Wyatt. 
State Papers.) By A. C. Ewald. 

A PastTorat M: piraTion. By Harry Jones. 

ITALIAN PEASANT Lire. By Linda Villari 

BATH AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS A CENTURY AGO. 

No Niw Tune. (With an ILustration.) Chap. 
35. Honours Divided. Chap. 36. Reward: and 
Punishments, Chap, 37.--Yes and No. Chap. 38, 
At Bordighera. Chap. 39.—Last Words. 

London: Smirn, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


(A Leaf from our 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. es 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS ror JUNE. 
THE ConGo NEcuTRALISED. By Emile de Livelsye. 
A@nostic Moranity. ‘By Frances Power Cobbe. 
Native Inpian JupGes: Mr. ILpert’s BILL. 
the Right Hon. Sir Arthur Hobhouse, K.C.S.1. 
Tur PHILOSOPHY OF TaE BEAvTIFUL. By Professor 
John 8. Blackie. 
NaTuRE AND THovuGuT. By G. J. Romanes, F.R.S. 
Cairo: THE OLD IN THE New.—II. By Dr. Georg 
Ebers, 
Ds Mortuis. By C. F. Gordon Cumming. 
WANTED, AN ExvisnHa. By H. D. Traill, D.C.L. 





By 


Two ASPECTS OF SHAKESPEARE’S ArT. By T. Hall . 
Caine. 

INSANITY, SUICIDE, AND CrvVILISATION. By M. G. 
Mulhall. 

Tue New EGyprian ConstitvuTi0on. By Sheldon 
Amos. 


IspisTeR and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hi!l, E.C. 
: om NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for JUNE, 1883, price 2s 6). 
Why SEND MORE InIsH TO AMERICA? By Professor 
Goldwin Smith. 

A PROTEST AGAINST WHIGGERY. 
Russell, M.P. 

Tue Fortress Prison or St. PETERSBURG, 
Prince Krapotkine. 

Tue PaInteD Poetry OF WATTS AND RosseTTI. 
By Mrs. Barrington. 

FALLING TRADE AND Factory 
Archibald W. Finltyson. 

Fox-Huntine. By W. Bromley Davenport, M.P. 

Tur DWELLINGS OF THE Poor. By Georye Howell. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE “‘CAMPAGNA ROMANA.,’” 
By Count Conestabile. 





By George W. E. 
By 


LecisuaTion. By 


THe FARMERS AND THE TorY Party. By James 
Howard, M.P. 
Tore New AaricurturaL Hoipines Bitu. By 


William E. Bear. 
WattenstEin. By H. Schiitz Wilson. 
Tue ENGLISH IN Eayrr. By F. W. Rowsell, C.B. 
ON THE MANUFACTURE OF PUBLIC OPINION. By 
Blanchard Jerroid. 
Kra@an Paut, TRENCH, and Co, London. 





Now ready, for JUNE, price Is. 
7. EXPOSITOR- 
Edited by Samvuen Cox, D.D. 
CONTENTS, 


BALAAM: AN EXPOSITION AND A Stupy. By the 
Editor. 
Sr By R. W. Dale, D.D., 


. JAMES ON TEMPTATION. 
LL.D 


Tue Ancnor oF Horr. By Ji seph John Murphy. 

Canon Scartu’s THEORY OF THE Exopus, By Owen 
C. Whitehouse, M.A. 

Isaran: AN IpeaL Broararny. By the Very Rev 
the Dean of Wells. 

Tue CurRIsTIAN Ritvatism. By Almoni Peloni. 

—" HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Ow. 
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13 Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Real Lord Byron: New 


Views of the Poet’s Life. By Joun Corpy 
Jearrreson, Author of “ A Book about Doctors,”’ 


&c. 2 vols. demy 8vo0, 30s. 
Reminiscences of Military 


SERVICE with the 93rd SUTHERLAND HIGH- 
LANDERS. By Surgeon-General Munro, M.D., 
©.B., formerly Surgeon of the Regiment. 1 vol., 


153. 
Siberian Pictures. By Ludwik 


NremosowskI. Edited from the Polish, by Major 
SzuLczEWskI. 2 vols., 21s, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A Maid Called Barbara. By 


CATHARINE CHILDAR, 
Sam’s Sweetheart. By Helen 


Maruers, Author of ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 


Her Sailor Love. By Mrs. 


Macquorp, Author of “‘ Patty,” &c. 


Mongrels. By T. Wilton. 
What Hast Thou Done? By J. 


FirzaFraLp Motor, Author of ‘Court L’‘fe 


below Stairs,” &c, 
The Senior Songman. By the 
(Nevt week, 


Author of “St. Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S' SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SACRED SCRIPTURES. Being a 


Selection of the more Devout, Practical, and Im- 
portant Portions of the Ancient Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures, to which are added some 
Kindred Selections from other Sacred Scriptures 
of the World. Translated, Compiled, and 
Arranged by the Rev. M. K. ScHERMERHORN, 
M.A. Handsomely printed in large open type, in 
one octavo volume, cloth extra, 12s. 





AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS; a 
Manual of Suggestions for Beginners in L'tera- 
ture. Comprising a Description of Publishing 
Methods and Arrangements, Directions for the 
Preparation of MSS. fcr the Press, Explanations 
of the Details of Book-Mauufacturing, with In- 
structions for Proof-reading and Specimens of 
Typography, the Text of the United States Copy- 
right Law and Information concerning Inter- 
national Copyrights, together with General Hints 
for Authors, &c. 12mo, cloth extra, 43. 


Lonpon: 
18 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
New York: 27 and 29 WEST 23rp STREET. 


Now ready, 12mo, cloth, 33 6d, 


K ALLO §S: 


A TREATISE ON THE SCIENTIFIC CULTURE 
OF PERSONAL BEAUTY AND THE 
CURE OF UGLINESS. 

By a 
FELLOW of the ROYAL COLLEGE of SURGEONS, 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





Tust published, Vol. VI. and last, 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. 
Kk EIM’S HISTORY of JESUS of 

NAZARA. Considered in its connection with 
the National Life of Is:ael, and related in detail. 
Translated by A. Ransom. Vol. VI. Arrest and 
Pseudo-Trial—The Death on the Cross—Burial and 
Resurrection—The Messiah’s Place in History. Also 
Vols. I. to V. at the sme price. 

London: Wiiirams and Norcatr, 14 Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh, 

: Just published, 8vo, 1s. 
HE RECENT PROSECUTIONS 
, for BLASPHEMY, and the Debate in the House 
of Commons on the Affirmation Bill. By the Author 
of “ The Evolution of Christianity.” 

W.ttiams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London ; and Edinburgh. 


DECADE of VERSE. 
ei os, By the Author of ‘‘ Dorothy Brown.” 
REMINGTON and Co, 








MORLEY’S UNIVERSAL LIBRARY.—VOLUME 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, 320 pages, price 1s. 


SHERIDAN’S PLA 


With Introduction, by Professor HENRY MORLEY. 
To be had, cut edges or uncut edges. 


* Weare safe to say that never before at so low a price have the public had the opportunity of purchasing 
high-class literature got up in a manner suitable for preservation ; and it will not ke creditable to the intellig- 
ence of the country, f the series does not have a long and prosperous eareer.’’—Aberdeen Daily Free Press, 
May 24th, 1883. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 33. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Strony Silver Cases, £3 3s, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 83. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 
AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted gonuine by Baron Liebig, 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 
Ask for the Liebiz COMPANY’S Extract, 


and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-s'mile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


HAY FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-fever Season approaches, all whr 
suffer from it should preeure DUNBAR’S ALKA- 
RAM, or ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, 
which will cure the severest cases in balf-an-hour. 
Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. 
DUNBAR, cire of Mes:irs. F. Newsery and Sons, 
1 King Edward Street, Newzate Street. 


DR. 


ALKARAM. 
ALKARAM. 


HAY-FEVER. 
HAY-FEVER. 





POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 


KINAHAN’S | 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. the Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calenlated to the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


deceive 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


for JUNE. Ed'ted by T. H.S. Escort. 
Louis BLanc: THREE SONNETS TO HIS Memory. By A. C. Swinburne, 
Tue Socrat DIscIPLINE OF THE LIBERAL Party. By & Liberal. 
BLASPHEMY AND THE Common Law. By Join MacDonnell. 
THE Poetry OF ARTHUR Hue CLoveH. By Richard Holt Hutton. 
CHINA AND Foreign Powers. By D. C. Boulger. 
Tue CHURCH OF ENGLAND :— 
I. THE LEGAL ASPECTS OF DISESTABLISHMENT. By Professor A. V. Dicey. 
II. Tue CLERGY AND THE Law. By the Rev. Malcolm MacColl. 
Tue DuraTION OF PENALSENTENCES. By Sir E. F. Du Cane, K.C.B. 
GENRE IN THE SUMMER ExuisiTions. By Frederick Wedmore. 
Tue New Exopvus. By Sydney C Baxt nv. 
“* RoBERT BROWNING, WR TER OF Piiys.” By W. L. Courtney. 
Some Aspects oF Lorp Rrpon's Poricy. By H. G. Keene, U.I.E. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


ON SUMMER SEAS. 
By Mrs. SCOTT STEVENSON. 
W.th a Map, demy 8vo, 163, 





[This day. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY YOUTH. 
By ERNEST RENAN. 
Translated by C. B. Pitman, and Revised by Madame RENAN, 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 





FOOTLIGHTS. 
By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 


Crown 8vo. 








[This day. 


IBERIAN REMINISCENCES. 
Fifteen Years’ Travelling is of Spain and 
Portuga 
By A. GALLENGA. 

With a Map, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 323. 

«We can commend these volumes a3 possessing a varied interest, which will 


cause few who take them up to be disappo‘nted in the perusal,”’—Field, 


THE LAND OF FETISH. 
By A. B. ELLIS, x 
Captiin, First West India Regiment, Author of ‘‘ We:t African Sketches.” 
Crown 8vo, 12: 





SECOND EDITION of NEW NOVEL by Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, 


mu O L © © 2: 


A Story of Sacrifice. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, 
Author of ‘‘ Nadine,” “ Policy and Passion.”’ 3 vo's. 
“She will delizht as many persons with ‘ Moloch’ as she delighted with its 
predecessor.’ —Athenwum, 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. FRANCES E. TROLLOPE, 
LIKE SHIPS UPON THE SEA. 


By Mrs. FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 2 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Strect, W.C. 


CLARENDON PRESS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


SPECIMENS of FRENCH LITERATURE, 
from VILLON to HUGO. Selected and Edited by GrorcEe 
Sarntspury. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


PROLEGOMENA to ETHICS. By the late 
Tuomas Hitt Green, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Balliol College, 
and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Oxford. Edited by A. C. Braptiey, M.A., Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and Professor of Modern Literature and 
History at University College, Liverpool. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 12s 6d. 


The LEOFRIC MISSAL, as used in the 


Cathedral of Exeter during the Episcopate of its First Bishop, 
A.D. 1050-1072. Together with some account of the Red Book 
of Derby, the Missal of Robert of Jumiéges, and a few other 
early Manuscript Service Books of the English Church. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by F. E. Warren, B.D., F.S.A., 
Rector of Frenchay, Gloucestershire, and late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. Quarto, roxburgh binding, price 35s. 
(Just ready, 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Wareheuse, 
7 PATERNOSTER ROW. 








MESSRS. Wa. BLACKWOOD & song’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


for JUNE, 1883. No. DCCCXII Price 2s 6d, 
CONTENTS. 
STEPHEN’S HISTORY OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. 
THE MILLIONAIRE.—PART III. 
A SKETCH FROM CORNWALL. 


THE DEATH OF ROTHESAY: A TRAGEDY I) 
RECONSIDERED. N SCOTTISH HIsToRY 


THE LITTLE WORLD: A STORY OF JAPAN. 
Rupours Linpav. AN. In Two Parts, By 


OUR OCCUPATION OF EGYPT. 
THE COUNTRY, THE MINISTRY, AND THE OPPOSITION, 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


This day is published. 


ALTIORA PETO.—Part I. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
With Illustrations. 
To be comp!eted in Four Monthly Parts, at Five Shillings, 








‘It has always been a marvel to us that Mr. Laurence Oliphant should never 
have gratified us with another novel in the samo genre as his ‘ Piccadilly,’ which, 
took the soziety of many seasons ago almost by storm...... Bat we have good reason 
to hope that we have lost nothing by waiting, if we mvy argue from the beginning 
of ‘ Altiora Peto.’...... The opening chapters overflow with dro!lery, which touches 
most subjects, and trifles with all.’”-—Times, 

“‘ The book is full of humour and drollery.””—Siturday Review. 

“He hasa lightness and delicicy of touch, a vivacity of spirit, an ever-ready 
sense of humour, and, what is much rarer among English authors, a crisp and 
sparkling wit. More than that, he is a scholar and a thinker, and under the sur. 
face of his light and graceful style there is more suggestive allusion than many 
professional philosophers can boast of in our day. ‘Altiora Peto,’ if we ma 
jndge from the first part, bids fair to become one of the most remarkable novels 
of the time.’’—St. James’s Gazette, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
THE LADIES LINDORES. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
(Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine.) 
3 vols. post 8vo, 253 6. 


“* The Ladies Lindores’ is in every respect excellent. There is an enchanting 
provincial colouring about those local scenes which are laid in one of the Scottish 
north-eastern counties ; some uf the quaint Scottish types are especially good, and 
the local dialogue is given to perfection. But at the same time, the author shows 
= knowledge of life, by embracing a wide var ety of characters,”’—Saturday 

eview. 

“Mrs. Oliphant is seen to advantage in her latest story. ‘The Ladies Lindores’ 
is complete in its conception, and full of excellent character-drawing throughout 
auseal Mrs. Oliphant has never placed a picture more vividly before her readers,”’— 
Atheneum, 

“‘This novel—one of the pleasantest and most evenly excellent of any of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s later fictions—owes its charm not to striking or mysterious incidents, 
but to well sustained character-drawing.”—St Jumes’s Gazette, 








This day is published. 


KING CAPITAL. 


A Tale of Provincial Ambition. 


By WILLIAM SIME. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 


“He has described his characters with much precision, and told his story with 
a good deal of racy vigour...... The merits of Mr. Sime’s book lie so much in the 
style of his narration, and the many clever little touches of description in it, that 
complete justice could only be done to it by a great deal of quotation.”— 
Atheneum. 

“The writing is sharp and powerfal, the incidents fresh and natural, and 
every character is admirably drawn.’’—Whitehall Review. 

“He has a sense of humour rarely met with now-a-days...... The style through- 
out is exceptionally vigorous and effective.’’—Morning Post. 

‘There is certainly not a page in ‘ King Capital’ that we have found dull or 
uninteresting.’’—St. James’s Guzelte, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, Vol., I. price 213, 


A TREATISE 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
(General Phenomena and Theory.) 
E. MASCART, 


Professor in the Collége de France, and Director of the Central Meteorological 
Bureau; and 


J. JOUBERT, 
Professor in the Collége Rollin. 
Translated by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.C.S., 
Professor of Experimental Science in the Staff College. 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London, E.C. 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 





Complete in 4 vols. imp. 8vo, cloth, £5; or half-morocco, £6 63. 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


TE ENCYCLOPAEDIO LEXICON, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, 
4 COMPLE ; AND TECHNOLOGICAL. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
New Edition, carefully Revised and Greatly Augmented. 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. 
Jllustrated by above 3,000 Engravings, printed in the Text. 





’'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: an 
DESCHANEL'S Transla‘ed and Extended by J. D. Everett, oo 


ssor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s College, Belfast. 
ae Wood Engravings and Three p scrawl Plates, Sixth Edition, 
thorouguly Revised. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
* — Also, separately, in 4 Parts, limp cloth, 43 6d each. 
MECHANICS. HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. Part II. HEAT, 


Part 1 TT ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 


Part II 
The GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. By Robert Thompson, 


of the Horticultural Soviety’s Girdens, Chiswick. New Edition, revised and 
greatly extended by THomas Moors, F.L.S., Curator of the Chelsea Botanic 
Gardens, assisted by emiuent Practical Gardeners. Illustrated by numerous 
Engravings and Coloured Plates. Large 8vo, cloth, 353. 4 ¥ 
«The best book on general practical horticulture in the English language,”— 
Gardeners’ Chroni le. 


VERE FOSTER’S 
NEW WATER-COLOUR BOOKS. 
SIMPLE LESSONS in WATER-COLOUR. 


AGeries of Eight Fac-similes of Origival Water-Colour Drawings, and Thirty 
Vignettes, after various Artists. With full Instructions by an experienced Master. 
In4 Parts, 4to, 61 each ; or 1 vol. cloth extra, 33. 


EASY STUDIES in WATER-COLOURS. 
By R. P. Lerren and J. Cattow. A Series of Nine Plates executed in Neutra] 
Tints. With full Instructions for Drawing each Subject, and for Sketching from 
Nature. In3 Parts, 4‘0, 1s 6d each ; or 1 vol. cloth extra, 63. 


SKETCHES in WATER-COLOURS. 

By T. M. Ricuarpson, R. P. Lerrcu, J. A. Houston, T. L. RownoTuam, E. 
Dexcay, and J. NEEDHAM. A Series of Nine Plates executed in Coloars. 
full Instructions for Drawing each Subject. 
cloth extra, 63. 


With 
In 3 Parts, 4to, ls 6d each ; or 1 vol. 





for JUNE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


PRICE SIXPENCE, 


THICKER THAN WATER. By James Payn. Chapters 31-35, 

AFarrurut Parisu Priest. By Samuel Smiles. 

May-Firy Fisuine. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 

Tue To1nc CALLED Love. By the Counte's of Jersey. 

Ox SenpInG OuT TO AUSTRALIA. By Edward E. Morris. 

Tue PaGeaxtT OF SuMMER. By Richard J. fferies, Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper 
at Home.” 

Tamzin’s CHOICE, 


SKOBELEFF and the SLAVONIC CAUSE. 


By “0. K.,’’ Honorary Member of the Benevolent Slavonic Society ; Author 
of “ Russia and England.” 8vo, with Portrait, 14:. 


AUT CASSAR AUT NIHIL: a Novel. 
3 vols. 


the Countess Von Botumer, Author of ‘‘German Home Life.”’ 


By Esmé Stuart. 


crown 8yo, 21s. 


BECAUSE of the ANGELS: a Novel. 


M. Hore. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s. . 


IN the OLDEN TIME: a Novel. 


Author of ‘‘ Mademoizelle Mori,” “ The Atelier du Lyz,’’ &c. 
8vo, 12s. 


ARDEN : a Novel. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, price 123. 


UNDER SUNNY SKIES: a Novel. 


Author of ‘‘ Robert Forrester.”’ 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 12s. 


A YEAR of LIFE, the Price of the Bishop, 


and Other Poems. By JoHN CamERON Grant, Author of ‘‘ Songs from the 


Sunny South,” &. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
By Mrs. Jonn Hin 


MY HOME FARM. 


Burton. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


READINGS in SOCIAL ECONOMY. By 


Mrs. F, Fenwick MitLer, Membr of the London School Board; Author of 
‘ Physiology fur Elementary Schools,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


By the 


2 vo!s, crown 
By A. Mary F. Roprnson. 


By the 


The SCIENCE of MAN; a Manual of Anthro- 


pology based on Modern Rezearch. By CHARLES Bray, Author of “ The 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO.’S LIST. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


The PRINCIPLES of LOGIC. By F. H. 


BrapD ey, Author of “ Ethical Studies,” &c. 


D 
BODY and WILL. Being an Essay Concerning 


Will in its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathological Aspects. By 
Henry Mavpstey, M.D. (Immediately. 


emy 8vo, cloth, 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Tables and Fac-similes, cloth, 363. 


The ALPHABET: an Account of the Origin 


and Development of Letters. By Isaac Tartor, M.A., LL.D. 


GLOSSARY of TERMS and PHRASES. 


Edited by the Rev. H. Percy Smiru, M.A., ass‘sted by the Rev. Sir GeorcE 
W. Cox, Bart., M.A., the Rev. Prof. Twispen, M.A., C. A FENNELL, 
M.A., Colonel W. Paterson, the Rev. C. P. Mitner, M.A., and others. 
“An immen-e deal of trouble has’ been bestowed on its preparation, both in 
collecting information and in condensing it fur uze. In one sense it may almost 
be called an original work, and not a mere compilation.”"—Academy. 
emy 8vo, cloth, 152. 


The DUKE of BERWICK, Marshal of 


France, 1702-1734. By Lientenant-Colonel CHARLES TOWNSHEND WILSON. 
*,* This volume completes the memoir which was commenced in the author’s 
previous book, entitled, ‘‘ James II. and the Duke of Berwick.” 


Large crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, parchment, 10s 6d. 


RALEGH in IRELAND, with his Letters on 


Irish Affairs and some Contemporary Documents. By Sir Joun Pore 
HENNESSY. 
** Tu the dainty l'ttle volume before us Sir John Pope Hennessy gives some 
account of Ralegh’s career and policy, which is of considerable interest, especially 
as there is much in the essay drawn from letters and documents which have not 
hitherto seen the light of day.””—St. James's Guzette. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 73 6a. 


A VISIT to CEYLON. By Ernst Harcxet, 


Professor in the University of Jena, Author of ‘“‘ The History of Creation,” &c. 

** Full of life, animation, and Ppecote ay power......A very well-written account 
of a trip which combined hard work, useful recreation, and sight-seeing.”— 
Saturday Review. 

“ We could easily quote many more passages eloquently descriptive of the splen- 
did natural scenery, and of the rich exuberance of tropizal life, whick, with their 
graphic power, and the keen and contagious sense of enjoyment which we have 
already spoken, make the book singularly attractive.’”—Atheneum. 


The PULPIT COMMENTARY.—New Volume. 


JEREMIAH. By the Rev. T. K. Curynr, M.A. 


With HOMILIES, by Rev. W. F. Apeyery, M.A., Rev. D. Youna, B.A., 
Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. 8. Conway, B.A., and the Rev. A. F. Murr, M.A. 
[ Vol. I., now ready, price 15s. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, 25s. 


Ty ry 1 a » re : 
The FREE-TRADE SPEECHES of the Right 
Hon. CHARLES PELHAM VILLI®RS, M.P. With a Political Memoir. 
Edited by a MEMBER of the CoppeNn Crus. 
“We do not know a better storehouse of the purely statistical arguments than 
these volumes.’’—Spectator. 
“*It is well that the services of Mr. Charles Villiers should be brought home to 
a generation which has grown up since he first pressed the question of Fres Trade 
upon a reluctant Legislature, aud persevered till it became the settled policy of 
the country...... The publication of his speeches will refresh the memories of his 
countrymen, and furnish them with an opportunity for reiterating their gratitude 
to him.’”’—Atheneum. 
Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


MY REMINISCENCES. By Lord Ronatp 


Gower. 2 vols., with Frontispieces, demy 8vo, cloth, 302. 
“These light and airy sketches will prove an extremely popular book.”’— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ There are many interesting points in Lord Ronald Gower's ‘ Reminiscences.’ ”” 
—Queen. 
Crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, bound in b-ckram, 7s 61. 
‘ x Na Al & Ara ’ 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. By C. Kucan 
Pav. 
“ Their great merit is the really remarkable power they show of appreciating 
excellence in many forms, and in furms with which the writer has little or no 
agreemeut.”—Guardian, 


Large post 8vo, cloth, gilt tors, each volume 7s 6d. 
WORKS of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Complete in 12 vols. 
The following Volumes are now ready :— 
Vor. I. TWICE-TOLD TALES. 
Vou. II, MO3S«S from an OLD MANSE. 
Vou, Ill. The HOUSE of the SEVEN GABLES, and the SNOW IMAGE, 
and other TWICE-TOLD TALES. 
IV. A WONDER BOOK, TANGLEWOOD TALES, and GRAND- 
FATHER’S CHAIR, 


New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CASTLE WARLOCK: a Homely Romance. 


By George MacDonap, Author of “‘ Malcolm,’’ “‘ Marquis of Lossie,”’ &c. 


Vou. 


1. IX., now ready, parchment, 6s; vellum, 7s 61. 


SHAKSPERE'S WORKS, in 12 vols. 


[THe ParcHMenT LiBRary, 
Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


BEOWULF. An Old English Poem 


Translated into Modern Rhyme, By Lieutenant-Colonel H. W. Lumspen. 
**Colonel Lumsden has certainly succeeded in producing a readable and most 
agreeable version of this interesting monument of our language.” —Atheneum. 
“A vigorous and readable Englisk version, in good swinging ballad metre.”— 
Academy. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


LYRE and STAR. Poems by the Author of 
‘*Ginevra,” “* Herman Waldgrave,” &c. 
mall crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d, 


A STORY of THREE YEARS: and Other 


Poems. By J. Wittiams, 





Philosophy of Necessity.” Second Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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CAMBRIDGE - UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


PRACTICAL JURISPRUDENCE: a Comment on Austin. 
By E. C. Crarx, LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. : 


A TREATISE on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, By Sir W. 


Tuomson, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow; and P. G. Tart, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Vol. I., Part II. Demy 8ro, 18s. 


PINDAR.—THE NEMEAN and ISTHMIAN ODES. With 


Autotype Plate, Notes Explanatory and Critical, Introductions, and Introductory 
Essays. Edited by C. A. M. Fennett, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 9s. 


TWO LECTURES on the PRACTICE of EDUCATION. 


THE GENERAL AIMS of the TEACHER, by the Ven. 


Archdeacon Farrar, D.D.; and FORM MANAGEMENT, by Rev. R. B. 
Pootr, B.D., Head Master of Bedford Modern School. Extra feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 








London: C. J. CLAY, M.A., and SON, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Now ready, vo, price 14s. 
LEAVES from the DIARY 


of HENRY 
GREVILLE. Edited by the Viscountess ENFIELD. 


*‘T have been looking through the diary of Henry Greville, and shall be surprised if it does not prove to 
be one of the most popular books of the year......It is capital reading from beginning to end.”’—Truth, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





TWO NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
LOYS, Lord BERRESFORD, and other Tales. 


By the Author of “ Phyllis,” “ Molly Bawn,” ‘“ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


NO NEW THING. By W. E. Norris, Author 


of “ Matrimony,”’ ‘“‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“Mr. Norris has succeeded. His story, ‘ No New Thing,’ is a very curious one...... There is unmistakeable 
capacity in his work.’”’—Spectator, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MR. UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 
OTTILIE: an Eighteenth-Century Idyl. By Vernon 


Lrg, Author of “ Belearo,” “ Prince of One Hundred Songs,” &c. Fquare 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 
*,* The action of this story for summer reading is laid in a German provincial town during the Sturm 
und Drang period. 
COLLEGE DAYS: Recorded in Blank Verse. 
Dutch hand-made paper, parchment covers, 7s. 
TVE BEEN a GIPSYING; or,|GENESIS the THIRD: History, not 
, gg eeagar § © Gate — of Fable. Being the Merchants’ Lectures for March, 
pn er Bn, | an_ Appendix, showing the 1883, delivered in the Weigh-house Charel. By 
uthor’s Plans for the Registration of Gipsy Epwarp Wuitf, Minister of St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Kentish Town. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


Vans, and the Education of Gipsy Chiluren. | 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 17 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 











Feap. 8vo, 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 62. 


Now ready, 8vo, 183. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 
A Review of Public Events, at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1882. 





RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London ; and the other Proprietors. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW and CHOICE 
BOOKS.—NOTICE.—Revised Lists of New and Choice 
Books Select Library, 

Jatalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at greatly 


recently added to Mudie’s and 
Reduced Prices, are now Ready for Delivery, and will be 
Forwarded Postage Free on Application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 


Re 
WILLIAM PATERSON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








THE WORKS oF 
JOHN DRYD 


ILLUSTRATED witH Notrs—H 
LUST S—Historicat, 
AND EXPLANATORY, AND A LIFE OF THE ‘eee 


Srz WALTER SCOTT, Barr, 
Revised and Corrected, with much New Matter, 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. ‘ 
Price 103 61 per Volume, 
Vols. I. and II., 8vo, now ready, 


100 Copies on Large Paper (each Vol. numbered), 
Price 21s per Volume, f 


The above is po mere reprint of Scott’ iti 

While retaining all Sir Walter's Work, the Edin gts 
revised and annoted the whole, presenting to the 
revier in bis pref:ces and notes the result of all the 
modern researches into the life and work of Droden, 
whose name in English literature is second only to 
those of Shakespcare and Milton. of 


QUEEN MARY. 
HISTORY OF MARY STEWART, 
By CLAUD NAU (her Secretary). 


From the Original Unpublished M.S. in the British 

Museum, tozether with Transcripts of important 

Coutemporary Documents in the Secret Archives of 

the Vatican. Transla‘ed and Edited, with Historical 

Preface, by Rev. JOSEPH STEVENSON, 8.J. 8yo, cloth 
extra, 183, 


EN. 


BURNS, ROBERT. 


“THE EDINBURGH EDITION” 
of the COMPLETE WORKS of BURNS. 


Edited by W. SCOTT DOUGLAS, 


with Biographical Essay by Professor Nichol. Illus- 
trated with Portrai's and Wocdcut:. 6 vols, 8y0, 
cloth, £2 5s, 


The Cheapest Library Edition, 


WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM. 


The POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. 
(First Library Edition.) 

Edited, with Memoir, Notes, Various Readings, &., 
by Professor KNIGHT, St. Andrews, 
Etchings by O. O. Murray, after J. MacWhirter, 

A.R.A. Vol. III. just out. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


The COMPLETE DRAMATIC WORKS 
of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


“The Unique Edition.” Beautifully Printed and 

Illustrated by 40 charming new Etchings. Price 

123 6d per vo!. Vols. III. and IV. just out. (A Few 
Proof Cop’es still remain for sale). 


ANONYMOUS LITERATURE. 


DICTIONARY OF ANONYMOUS AND 
PSEUDONYMOUS LITERATURE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


By HALKETT and LANG. 
Vol. IL. (F to N) now ready. 


NEW NOVELS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
By T. WINTHROP. 


CECIL DREEME. 

JOHN BRENT. 

EDWIN C. BROTHERTOFT. 
CANOE and SADDLE. 


“ He writes in a quaint vein and graphic style, but 
with much vigour and intensity. His descriptions of 
scenery, life, and character are vivid and striking, his 
plots are skilfully constructed, and_the narratives 
abound with stirring adventures and thrilling inci- 
dents. All the details are carefully and effectively 
worked out, and help to make up a finished and per- 
fect production.”’—Liverpool Daily Post. 


NEW VOLUMES IN PATERSON’S 
SHILLING LIBRARY. 
HAWTHORNE'S HOUSE of SEVEN 


GABLES. 


| HAWTHORNE’S SCARLET LETTER. 


HOLMES’ AUTOCRAT at the BREAK- 
FAST-TABLE. 


W. PATERSON, Edinburgh; 





June 2nd, 1883. New OxrorpD STREET. 


And all Booksellers, Libraries, &c. 
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—— 
AUTHOR of 
OLUME of POEMS by the f 
_* “QLRIG GRANGE.” 


Just published, in 1 vol. extra feap. 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


NORTH COUNTRY FOLK: 


POEMS. 
By WALTER C. SMILH, M.A. 





. Smith’s new b-ok, containing some 
Hs wit De. th Country sketches he draws £o well, 
— be composed of short and unconnected poems 
argh favour, to begin with ; nor is reading likely to 
a teish the favour with which the reader who 
scone the author will take it up, while it ought to 
determine that favour in _those who do not know 
him......He has not, we think, done anything better 
than the best things in this book.” —Academy. 


«pr, Smith’s portraits are all of plain Scotchmen 
and Scotchwomen. There is an exquisite nicety of 
touch in txese realistic pictures. With a master- 
hand he paints the souls (f his dumb heroes and 
heroines, his deep spiritual insight has penetrated to 
their inner life, and he ha3 clothed their thoughts 
and feelings in rich melody of song.’’—Echo. 


“Jn ‘North Country Folk,’ Dr. Smith has given'us 
a series of the most delightful character-sketches, 
which will sustain and increase his already well-earned 

tic fame. For pathos and humour, foy sheer 
jnsight into human nature, and the power to paint 
with all an artist’s t mch the moods and beauties of 
the world around us, these poems re equal to any- 
thing Dr. Smith has yet written... ..The first of these 
sketches, ‘Wee Carly Pow,’ deserves its place of 
honour at the head of the volume; it is one of the 
most powerfully pathetic ta’es we have ever read, 
and it is quite worthy of a place beside ‘ Rizpah’ in 
the Poet-Laureate’s last volume of ‘ Poemsand Ballads. 
To analyse it, would be taking a rose to pieces,”’— 
Dumfries and Galloway Standard. 

“For rich variety alike in substance and form, for 
keenJanalyses of the hidden springs of action, for 
seathing exposure of all that is mean and base, and 
for the effective presentation of the loftiest ideals, 
for dramatic power allied with true spiritual energies, 
for minglel humour and ;athos, we do not know a 
volume in the whole range of Scottish verse that can 
be said to surpass ‘ North Country Fo:k,’’’—Christian 
Leader. 

“The follies and pettiness of suburban life provoke 
Dr. Smith’s scoru. Many of the poems in th: volume 
deal with the mistaken notions of society. The race 
for wealth, the desire for position, and other kindred 
themes, are treated in a straightforward, outspoken 
fashion.”—Dundee Advertiser, 

“The people whose thoughts and actions are 
vividly portrayed in the present volume will be re- 
cognised as instinct with life, while every miniature 
reveals a psychological insight as rare us it is estima- 
ble, when combined with felicity of style.”—Bristol 
Mercury. 


“Wee Curly Pow’ is full of exqnisite pathos and 
tenderness, and ‘Dick Dalgleish’ isiich in genuine 
humour. We recommend all who are fond of gennine 
poetry to get Dr. Smith’s poers at once. The book 
is full of music.’’—Shefield Independent. 


By the SAME AUTHOR, 
OLRIG GRANGE: a Poem, in Six 


Books. Third Edition, extra feap. 8vo, price 
6s 6d, 


HILDA AMONG the BROKEN GODS: 
a Poem. Third Edition, extra feap. 8vo, price 
73 61. 


RABAN;; or, Life Splinters: a Poem. 


Extra feap. 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d, 
MEDICAL NUBSING. 


By J. WALLACE ANDERSON, M.D., 
Lecturer on Medicine, Royal Infirmary Medical 
Schoo!, Glasgow. 


“In many respects the best manual we at present 
possess upon the subject. The book is carefully 
written, the style is clear and attractive, and the 
arrangement of the matter is admirable.”—Lancet, 

“The very important subjects these lectures discuss 


are severally treated with clearness, precision, and 
sound judgment.”’—Spectator. 





CREED AND CONDUCT. 
By R. H. STORY, D.D., Resneath. 


Popular E¢ition, crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 


Publist ers to the University, Glaszow, 
London: MACMILLAN and CO. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


SCOTTISH CHARACTERISTICS. By Paxto 


Hoop, Author of “The World of Anecdote,” &¢. This day, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 1 


The subject is treated in Mr. Hood’s well-known anecdotic style, and the ‘‘ Characteristics” 
include :—The Old Scottish Minister—Scottish Humour—Scottish Character—Scottish 
Superstition—The Scot Abroad—The Scottish Dialect—The Old Scottish Lawyers—Ol@ 
Kdinburgh—The Old Scottish Lady—Scottish Proverbial Philosophy—The Old Scottish 
Sabbath—Northern Lights. 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. 

By Henry Drumwonp, F.R.S.E., F.G.8. This day, crown Svo, 7s 6d. 

“Any attempt to exhibit the wealth of the contents of the book, the perfect lucidity of 
the style, the mastery of fact and law, both in the world of nature and of grace, the ease 
with which, under the author’s trained guidance, we enter into the grand laws under which 
we live, the rare beauty and thrilling interest of many passages in which the discoveries of 
science are explained, would lead us far beyond our limits. It is difficult to say whether the 
scientific or the religious reader will be the most surprised and delighted as he reads a volume 
which must stir a new hope in the mind of each.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 





NEW WORK on “ The PLURALITY of WORLDS.” 


The HEAVENLY BODIES, their Nature and 


Habitability. By Wittiam Miter, 8.8.C., Edinburgh, Author of “ Wintering in the 
Riviera.’’ Crown 8yo, 7s 64. 


GESTA CHRISTI: a History of Humane Progress 
under Christianity. By C. Lorinc Brace, Author of “ Races of the Old World,” &c. 
In 8vo, 12s. 


‘This really valuable book...... He has made admirable use of a long and wide course of 
study and research.” —Daily News. 


The THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY.--FIRST VOLUME. 


DOES SCIENCE AID FAITH in REGARD to 


CREATION? By the Right Rev. Henry Correritt, D.D., F.R.S.E., Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


A POPULAR INTRODUCTION to the NEW 


TESTAMENT. By Rev. J. Rawson Lumy, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mr. BEET’S COMMENTARIES.—This day, Second Edition. 


A COMMENTARY on I. andII. CORINTHIANS. 


By Joseru AGAR Beet. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. . 

“A very full and elaborate commentary, marked by all the diligence and erudition 
which Mr. Beet, by his similar work on the Epistle to the Romans, had before shown himself 
to possess. The writer is well acquainted with the newest results of criticism, and deals 
with them in a candid and judicious spirit. Some of his conclusions we cannot accept, but 
they are always well weighed and powerfully defended.’’—Spectator. 


By the same Author. 


A COMMENTARY on ROMANS. Third Edition, 


7s 6d. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON'S MAPS AND ATLASES, 
citesns OFFICE OR LIBRARY.—Revised to 1883. 





The MOST COMPLETE MAP of the WORLD. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S NEW LIBRARY CHART of the WORLD, on 
MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, with Supplementiry Maps of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres ; 
Chart showing the Height of the Lind and Depths of the Ocean; Chart of the Wind:, River Basins, &c. 
Size, 6ft by 4 ft.10in. Price, mounted on mahogany rollers and varnished, £3 33. Mounted on cloth, im 
eight sheets, enclosed in hand:owe portfolio, half-bound morocco, cloth sides, £8 33. 

Re aA< : Imperi! folio, half-bound russia, gilt edges, £5 Mies aa Zz pat 
PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS; a Series of New and Authentic 
Maps, engraved from Original Drawings, by Joun BartuHoLomew, F.R.G.S. Edited by W1LL1am 
) Huaues, F.R.G.S. With a valuable Index. 








Imper al folio, half-bound morocco, vilt edges, £3 3s. # 
PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD; a Series of New and 
Authentic Maps, delineating the Natural and Political Divisions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of 
the World. Edited by Witt1Am Hugues, F.R.G.S. 








; Crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt eiges, £1 1s 6d. 
PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. By John 
BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
“* We can heartily recommend the ‘Mandy General Atlas.” The Maps are clear and easy of reference, 
while we have found, by constant use, that the selection of names is most judicious,””—Atheneum, 











‘ Crown folio, handsomely half-bound, giit edges, price £1 1s. ‘ 
PHILIPS’ POPULAR ATLAS of the WORLD: a Series of Thirty-six Authentic 
Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, constructed from the latest and best authorities, and on a 
sufficiently large scale to embrace all the information needed in a volume intended for every-day refer- 
ence, with a complete Consulting Index. By JonHn BartnoLomeEw, F.R.G.S. 





’ Crown folio, h ulf-red or green morocco, price £2 23. ; 

PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. Forty-eight Maps, 
reduced from the Ordnance Survey. New Edition, with Consulting Index. 

The Publishers will be happy to forward their complete Catalogue, post free, on application, 





London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, 


PUBLISHERS 





Leith Derwent’s New Novel, 


CIRCE’S LOVERS, 


Is just ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


Mr. Swinburne’s New Volume of Pooms.. 


A CENTURY OF ROUNDELS 
t] 


Is just ready, in small 4to, cloth extra, price 83, 





Ouida’s New Novel, 


W A N D A, 


Is now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


**A beautiful story, with a good, noble woman for its heroine.’’—St. James’s 
Gaxette, 

«There are no more a'tractive characters in English fiction than Wanda and 
her peasant husband ; and increased fame must result to the brilliant novelist 
from this her latest work.’’—St. Stephens’ Revierc. 


Mark Twain’s New Book, 


LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI, 


With over 300 New and Original I-lustrat’ons, uniform with the Lilustrated 
Edition of ‘‘ The Tramp Abroad,” is now ready, ccown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 61. 


Wilkie Collins’s New Novel, 
HEART AND SCIENCE, 


Is now rea 'y, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
“Mr, Wilkie Collins’s latest novel is certainly one of the ablest he has yet 
written. Itis quite the equal of *The Wom in in White’ and of ‘ The Moon- 
stone.’ Consequently, it may truthfully be described as a masterpiece in the 
peculiar line of fiction in which Mr, Collins not only excels, but distances every 
rival in the walk of literature he bas marked out for himeelf. I'be book is simply 
a thrilling and interesting story, told in a un‘q 'e'y clear way, and the reader who 
once begins it is likely never to Jet it out of bis hand until the dénouement is 
reached, ‘Heart and Science’ is in its way a great novel, cartainly the best we 
have seen from Mr. Wilkie Collins since ‘ The Woman iu White’ and ‘ Armadale.’ ” 
—Morning Post. 











Anthony Trollope’s New Novel, 
SCARBOROUGH’S FAMILY, 


Is now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo0, at every Library. 


MR. 


**In * Mr. Scarborongh’s Family’ there is abundance of ‘ go,’ there are many 
striking scenes, and there is one character at least which is original almost to 
‘incredibility. There are light sketches of social life, oue or two of them nearly in 
the author’s best manner, and many chapters which are extremely entertaining. 
‘The story is so life-like and so extremely read ible, that we lay it down with a 
pleasure largely leivene 1 with rezret.”—Suturday Review. 








David Christie Murray’s New Novel, 
HEARTS, 


Ts now ready, in 3 vols. cr »wn 8vo, at every Library. 


“*Mr. Murray has s‘ndied to good purpose in the school of Charles Reade, and 
has learned the story-teller’s art well. H:s plot is careful and well-constructed, 
and the ivterest of the tale never flags. This is no s'ight merit, and there are not 
mapy living writers of fictiun of whom as much could ve said. ‘ Hearts’ isa 
bright, clever, and well-written novel, and will probably be highly popular. ’— 
St. James’s Gazette, 





PORT SALVATION: 
Or, THE EVANGELIST, 


Translated by C. H. MerrzeEr, is now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 12°, and at every 
Library. 

“A novel that m’ght profitably be put into the hands of a great many people 
who think novel-readivg a waste of time; a book full of teaching to tho-e wh» are 
really in earnest about religion.’’—Scotsman. 

FOUR GOOD NOVELS. 
Each in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


The CAPTAINS’ ROOM. By Walter Besant. 
The HANDS of JUSTICE. By F. W. 


RoBInson. 


Of HIGH DEGREE. By Charles Gibbon. 
SELF-CONDEMNED. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 


New Volumes of ‘‘The Piccadilly Novels.’’ 


In the press, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each. 


DUST. By Julian Hawthorne. 

KEPTinthe DARK. By Anthony Trollope. 
VAL STRANGE. By D. Christie Murray. 
A MODEL FATHER. By D. Christie Murray. 
OUR LADY of TEARS. By Leith Derwent. 


Now ready, Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN, Is each, 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1883. With 143 


Illustrations. 
GROSVENOR NOTES, 1883. With 79 


Illustrations. 


The LIFE of PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD 


STUART, commonly called the Young Pretender, By ALEXANDER CHARLES 
Ewatp. With a Steel Plate Portrait. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d, 

















eee. 
LETTERS on NATURAL MAGIC. By Sir ~ 


Davip Brewster. A New Edition, with numerous Tilustrations 


Chapters on the Being and Facult'es of Man, and Additi z + 
Natural Magic, by J. A.SmitH. Post 8vo, cloth pong oe Phenomeng, 





HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. Bo 


Henri Vaw Laun. New and Cheaper Edit‘on. i 
8vo, cloth boards, 223 6d. - a. Complete ins vols, domy ; 


The CORRESPONDENCE of THOMAS’ 


CARLYLE and RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Elited by Cairtes E 
Norton, Third Edition. 2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth ith Porter 
24:;; andatevery Library. ~ ais Portraits, 











The PARIS SALON, 1833. A Complete 


Illustrated Catalogue. Edited by F. G. Dumas. With over 300 
mostly Full-page, price 3s. iid Mesteptions, 


AT the SALON. With 20 large Pictures, 


printed in two tints, and enclosed in a hanisome wrapper. Edi 
Dumas. Large folio, price 1s. sis ited by F.@, 


NATURE NEAR LONDON. By Richard 


JEFFERIES. Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 63. 
“In his new book M>-. Jefferies breaks new ground, and he is usually very 
enter aining indeed. His bouk is good in itself, and a book for everybody to read 
and enjoy.”’—Atheneum, : 








ABOUT YORKSHIRE. By Katharine §. 


Macgvorp. With 68 Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. Square 
cloth gilt, 103 64. rfp meee, 
“No holiday-maker will regret the oun-e or two of extra weight if he puts this 
handsome volume in his knapsack.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 





ABOUT ENGLAND with DICKENS. By 


AurreD Rimmer. With 57 Illustrations by C. A. Vanderhoof, Alfred Rim. 
mer, and others. Squire 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 64, 

‘*It would be difficult to overpraise the exce'lence of tho sketches which Mr. 
Rimmer ha; mvie, or to speak too highly of the geueral beauty of the volame 
which he has produce!. It is in all respects admirable, and will certainly 
euhance Mr. Rimm>r’s repatation.’’—Scotsman, 


’ ° ° 
The POETS’ BIRDS. By Phil Robinson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 61. 

“A very charming book, its only fault being that it is a little too encyclopmdic 
in character, and that its author, in his laudable desire to ba ab-olutely exhaustive, 
has not given us as much as we should have liked of his own or'ginal and unique 
humour. Therei: no other work like this in the English language ; and dip into 
it where we will, we are sure to find really delightful reading.””— World. 

“A simply delightful book.”—Ilustrated London News. 


SOCIAL LIFE in the REIGN of QUEEN 


ANNE. By Joun Asurton, Anthor of ‘‘Ch>p-books of the Eighteenth 
Century,” &. Newand Cheaper Edition, With 84 [ilustratious, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 73 6d. 


MYSTERIES of TIME and SPACE. By 


ge A. Proctor. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, clothextra, 
73 61, 




















NEW VOLUME of “The MAYFAIR LIBRARY.” 


SOCIAL PRESSURE. By Sir Arthur Helps, 


Author of “ Animals and their Masters.’’ Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 
LIn the press, 





One Shilling, Monthly. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
Tae New ABELARD. By Robert Buchanan. 
THE ProsPEcts OF THE CONSERVATIVE Party. By Rev. Malcolm MacOoll, M.A. 
FASHIONABLE ENGLISH. By Dudley Er:ington. 
My Musicat Lire. By Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. 
Tue “ Hoty Gratt’’ a Cora Stone. By Karl Blind. 
Vititace Miners. By Righard Jefferies. 
*“Jocoseris.”’ By Richard Herne Shepherd. 
Science Notes. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S. 
TaBLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urbu.n. 





One Shilling, Monthly, ‘Ilustrated by F. Barnard. 


BELGRAVI A. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
Mar oF ATHENS. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
Tur Fiy-Fisuer’s Birps. By Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 
TrotH TRIUMPHANT. By Margaret Hunt. 
To MELANCHOLY. By E. Sharpe Youngs, 
ONE OF BIS INVENTIONS. By Charles Gibbon. 
MicuakEL Krity. By Charles Hervey. 
HEART AND SCIENCE: A STORY OF THE PRESENT Time. (End.) By Wilkie Collins. 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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